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Commentary... 


Two books that turned up here this winter 
got more than my usual attention for they dis- 
cussed a topic I have an increasingly personal 
interest in, about a life well spent. While all 
boating related books have some pertinence to 
our magazine’s focus, of course, when a book 
also concerns the lives of the authors which 
have run parallel with my own over ever so 
many years I really perk up and take a deeper 
look into what it has to offer. 

Marblehead’s First Harbor by Hugh 
Bishop and his sister Brenda Bishop Booma 
is all about a lifetime spent in the local 
inshore fisheries based out of Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. I’m no fisherman but that life 
depicted by the Bishops shares with me the 
essential core of doing it on our own, from 
earliest struggles in a simpler time 50+ years 
ago through the ever increasing complexity 
of life as it has become today. I was about 
halfway through the book, thinking of bring- 
ing you a review in due course, but reader 
Chuck Yahrling beat me to it and so his 
review follows on a succeeding page. 

Marblehead has always been in my life, 
as a child I was often taken over to Chandler 
Hovey Park at the tip of Marblehead Neck 
by my parents for summer picnics where we 
could view the assembled multitude of yachts 
for which that harbor is famous. In turn, Jane 
and I often took our family there for the same 
reason, all this when neither generation had 
any direct involvement with boats. 

But Bishop’s First Harbor is not about 
that expansive scene of old money opu- 
lence. Little Harbor is tucked around the cor- 
ner behind a couple of near shore islets and 
the life he depicts growing up there and ulti- 
mately pursuing a lifetime of commercial 
inshore fishing from it reveals similar daily 
life experiences to mine some ten miles away 
living amongst small time farmers and an elite 
landed gentry. He and his cohorts were “town- 
ies,” local working class folks living next door 
to the affluent yachties. I was a “townie” liv- 
ing next door to the affluent landed gentry, for 
whom I performed much of my labor for pay 
while in high school after an initial start work- 
ing for a local plain dirt farmer. 

It was my interest in Bishop’s lifestyle 
that drew me into the book and the many short 
chapters, each free standing on its own topic, 
made it an easy read a chapter at a time before 
supper when it was still too early for me to 
fall asleep. To his credit Bishop stuck to his 
vocation throughout his working life while I 
escaped as early as possible from serving the 
needs of the local farmers and well-to-do land- 
owners. If you feel you are perhaps a kindred 
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spirit you should read this book. Have a look 
at Chuck Yahrling’s review. 

The second book, Stories of a Century 
of Canoeing and Canoes, is about a lifetime 
spent in canoeing, a lifetime stretching back 
to childhood in 1923 and still ongoing. The 
author, Larry Zuk, is a towering figure in 
organized canoeing through the American 
Canoe Association. From a start as a child 
paddling and sailing canoes under the guid- 
ance of his father Tom, in turn a major par- 
ticipant in racing and in ACA affairs, Larry 
has just never stopped. He’s raced and pic- 
nicked, designed and built canoes and canoe 
sail rigs, held office in the ACA since the ‘60s 
and been an accessible source of advice and 
counsel to aspiring paddlers all along. 

Unlike the Bishop’s book, which is pub- 
lished by a commercial book publisher, Lar- 
rys’ book is self-published in an 8'/2”x11” 
spiral bound notebook format. It is a pastiche 
of typset pages, drawings, photos, photo- 
copied letters and race records, whatever he 
felt might be worth putting down. 

In the letter which accompanied the 
“gift” of the book Larry made to me he 
stated, in part: 

“Initially the writing began as an his- 
torical account of canoeing activities and 
descriptions of the historical canoes, kayaks 
and equipment that I gave to the Antique Boat 
Museum in Clayton. The information for them 
came from my journals written at the time as 
were the pictures and articles in publications. 
Then I researched and added background 
material for each activity and the stories 
became an historical account with pictures, 
documents and other supporting material. 

The purpose is to leave a record of canoe- 
ing activities for the period primarily for peo- 
ple doing research, but some of the stories 
aroused interest and have been published in 
books and magazines. Anything which helps 
to attract people to the sport is fine with me.” 

Just to alert us that he is not yet finshed 
with this lifetime effort he goes on to say: 

“T am writing more. My next material is 
the early days of white water racing in the 
Rocky Mountains, in which I played a major 
roll. I would like to see all this information 
get exposure.” 

The topic is canoeing but the underly- 
ing message is how rewarding a life Larry 
Zuk’s devotion to his chosen avocation has 
been. Should this intrigue you, you can con- 
tact Larry for more details about his book and 
obtaining a copy of your own at: 

Larry Zuk, 1401 Elmhurst Dr N305, 
Longmont, CO 80503, zuklarry @ gmail.com. 


On the Cover... 


Amongst the restoration projects ongoing which come to our attention from time to time, the 
Golden Rule Project being carried out by a group known as Veterans for Peace is unique in my 
mind for it is attempting to restore as a historical artifact a vessel which partook in protesting the 
atomic bomb testing in the South Pacific 54 years ago. We had a short item about it in the March 
issue and now bring you a more complete look at it in this issue. 
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The year inexorably ticks away. One of these days it will be too 
cold and snowy and blowy to boat, but, yesterday, I went kayaking in 
southern Maine with my brother-in-law. It was only forty and over- 
cast. But the little lake on which he lives lay placid among its pine 
clad shores. We spent an hour, he and his son and J, traipsing among 
the islets and rocks and watching a loon go fishing for her breakfast. It 
appeared she would surely dine before we did. 

The tiniest isle, scarcely more than a hundred feet across, had a 
derelict cottage on it and a “For Sale” sign. Surrounded by summer 
cottages at a range of two hundred yards, it remained in prominent 
isolation. I suppose it would be a quiet spot for a writer or a recluse. 
I would prefer a sailboat to an island as small as that. At least I could 
change my vista on occasion. In either case, one would need to go 
ashore to stretch and procure necessities. And most of the islands I’ve 
been aboard performed rather poorly at sea. I haven’t found one that 
points as high as MoonWind, or covers as many miles in a day. 

The weather, in Connecticut, remains grey and mild. It hasn’t var- 
ied much from late October. Bouts of frost, followed by sunny weather 
in the fifties. Rather unseasonably warm, but most of us don’t complain. 

Traipsed about Mystic yesterday with my sister and our cousin, 
poking into little shops, exclaiming at the novelties and memorabilia, 
awed by the occasional work of art. By four o’clock, a bit chilled, we 
stopped at Mystic Seaport and enjoyed hot coffee and nosed among the 
nautical books and gifts. An unproductive day doing nothing wears on 
the spirit. 

After stopping for groceries, finally went home to eat and drink 
and sit by the fire and chat. My sister insisted her cats devour broccoli 
and asparagus with unbridled enthusiasm. Our cats sniffed politely at 
asparagus and looked at us with their heads cocked to one side, won- 
dering what new game we meant them to play. Leftover turkey they 
received with more forbearance. 

Perhaps it’s all a matter of presentation. Most of us find ourselves 
offered all manner of gross, unpalatable matter: unsuitable tasks, oner- 
ous employment, tedious chores, over exacting friendship. We smile 
politely and swallow what is offered. Not until we regain our private 
lives do we choke on the bones. 

Brought my mainsheet home and ran it through the wash. Then I 
soaked it a couple of days in a strong solution of fabric softener, hop- 
ing to render it supple. Today I shall put it through a rinse cycle and 
then into the dryer. 

It’s half past six and The Pusslet has come to tell me it’s time for 
breakfast. The day has begun, though it won’t be light for a while. I’ve 
gotten both fires roaring from only a handful of embers. The oil fur- 
nace contributes its share with a rumble from the basement. The ther- 
mometer reads 20°. The darkness envelops the dawn. At half past five, 
the stars shone fiercely, glinting on the frost. 

Tomorrow, winter begins. This whirling earth begins to tilt toward 
the sun. But the worst of the bitter weather is yet to come. I feel reluc- 
tant to hunker down and submit, yet I am not a lover of cold and snow. 
Perhaps next winter, Pll sail MoonWind south. I could give a series of 
readings about the Chesapeake, work my slow way down the Caroli- 
nas. Every book I sell will bring me $7, enough to pay to eat another 
day. Were it only that simple! I imagine I can work part time at some- 
thing betwixt my literary endeavors. Ideally, I could sail and write and 
work my way to warm weather. I understand that the mermaids on the 
Outer Banks don’t usually wear sweaters. 
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sachusetts’ largest harbor, now a premiere 
yachting center and harbor on the East 
Coast. But originally the small port known 
as Little Harbor was the main attraction 
and the locus of the original Marblehead 
fishing fleet. That fleet was the dominant 
fishing fleet in the period between the 
Revolutionary War and the middle of the 
19" century, having more fishermen than 
nearby Gloucester. Marblehead, inciden- 
tally, also lays claim to being the birthplace 
of the US Navy. 

This book by Hugh Bishop and his sis- 
ter Brenda recalls the 20" century life and 
fishing culture of Little Harbor and centers 
on the fisherman he and constant sidekick 
Dave Hildreth knew and admired as small 
boys. Both went on to professional fishing 
careers of no small accomplishment. The 
stories of boyhood efforts to help the men 
of the harbor and eventually to start out fish- 
ing out of their first small rowboats paints a 
romantic view of a simple life in the early 
20" century. Many excellent vintage photos 
are included along with extracts from maps 
which depict the harbor’s proximity to local 
and offshore fishing grounds. After a thor- 
ough account of the careers of himself, Dave 
and some local and legendary names in the 
fishing community, it ends with his retire- 
ment from fulltime fishing and includes an 
epilogue recounting the fates of the more 
prominent characters introduced throughout 
the book, many still extant. 

In all there are 38 chapters (297 pages) 
plus a prologue, epilogue and bibliography. 
The individual chapters range from 15 pages 
down to a half dozen or so pages which pro- 
vide a thorough treatment of each chapter’s 
theme. The writing style is relaxed and con- 
versational and came across to me as both 
humble and respectful of the dangers and 
rewards of a fishing life. Poetic without being 
presumptuous would sum it up, I think. 

Personalities and topics covered which 
most interested me include: Bob Brown 
(Perfect Storm), Bill Garnos (Fatal Fore- 
cast), boat builder Sonny Hodgdon (includ- 
ing several pictures of boats under construc- 
tion at his Maine yard), the local Graves 
Boatyard, Starling Burgess’ aircraft fac- 
tory (both important to the WWI materials 
effort), Ted Hood’s early years and eventual 
acquisition of the defunct Burgess factory, 
and many more interesting facts and back- 
ground pieces of information sure to be of 
interest to messers in general. For me the 
book tied together information gathered 
from many other books, and I think it is a 
valuable resource just for that alone, as well 
being as a trove of Marblehead lore. 

An important theme the authors 
develop is the evolution of fishing inshore 
from small boats and simple gear to the 
necessity to build bigger boats to go fur- 
ther offshore with more advanced gear as 
the inshore fishery became depleted. With- 
out being the least bit preachy about it the 
authors lay out the facts of fishing life as it 
was and as it is now and leave the reader 
to his own conclusions. Ill do the same but 
suggest to potential readers that here is a 
book which helps to understand the non-fac- 
tory fisherman’s position on current over- 
fishing issues. 

In summary, I found this book to be an 
enjoyable and informative read and would 
recommend it to the MAIJB readership (even 
though my copy had been loaned to me by 
one of the key characters in the book). 


Activities & Events... 


Lake Pepin Messabout 

The Lake Pepin Messabout will be June 
1-3 in Lake City, Minnesota. It is open to all 
amateur-built watercraft, meeting at Hok-Si- 
La campground on Lake Pepin. Admission is 
free. For event information: http://lakepepin- 
messabout.com 

Bill Paxton, Apple Valley, MN 


Classic Boat Show 
and Small Craft Festival 

The 3lst annual boat show at the 
Michigan Maritime Museum will be held 
June 16 afloat and onshore in conjunction 
with South Haven, Michigan’s HarborFest 
Classic. Traditional small craft (row, paddle, 
sail and motor) will be featured with demon- 
strations and speakers throughout the day as 
well as toy boat building for kids. 

Questions to boat show coordinator, 
Sandy Bryson, at sbryson@msu.edu. For 
more information and registration forms go 
to www.MichiganMaritimeMuseum.org. 


Information of Interest... 


Tumblehome Boatshop Re-Opens 

Reuben Smith’s Tumblehome Boatshop 
is again open for business. Most recently 
Reuben has been employed at Hall’s Boat 
Shop on Lake George. Prior to that he oper- 
ated his first Tumblehome Boatshop shop in 
Duxbury, Massachusetts, and also worked 
at the nearby Hull Lifesaving Museum boat 
shop. Reuben will focus on the restoration, 
repair, and new construction of classic and 
historic wooden boats. 

Located in a 6,000+sf building on Rt 28 
in New York’s southern Adirondacks, with 
easy access from I-87 and Lake George, New 
York, the boatshop will be a bustle of activity 
and craftsmanship. We’re building a website 
now while we begin renovation on the build- 
ing. Google Reuben’s Tumblehome Boatshop 
and join our email list to stay informed about 
activities and events at the shop. 

Cynde Smith, Reuben’s Boatshop 


All About Sailing 
I wish to let you and the readers know 
about a new website I’ve started at http://cfy 
tech24x7.wordpress.com. It’s all about sail- 
ing my O’Day 20 Second Sight on Maine’s 
Penobscot Bay out of Searsport and Stock- 


ton harbors. There are several videos of local 
cruises, an interview with the captain of a 
Herreshoff boat at a symposium in Castine, 
Maine, and a few shorts on mods and main- 
tenance on Second Sight. I hope some MAIB 
readers will get some enjoyment from the site 
and will feel free to blog on it and/or contact 
me for information or perhaps a Penobscot 
Bay get together this coming season. 

Dylan Winter, mentioned in MAIB 
before, has been very helpful getting me 
started on my site by offering his expert 
advice on cameras and film editing as well 
as website tips. Let me suggest a visit to 
his excellent website http://keepturningleft. 
co.uk which is currently featuring videos of 
his recent construction of a sailing duck punt, 
which make it look so easy you’ll probably 
want to build one yourself! 

All the videos are viewable for free in 
small format, SD, and a quarterly member- 
ship of $5 gets HD access, including unlim- 
ited downloads. Or, DVDs can be bought 
of any of past seasons’ sailing quite reason- 
ably. It’s the best sailing on the web! 

Chuck Yahrling, cfytech24x7@gmail.com 


More About Dyarchy, The Bristol Chan- 
nel Pilot Cutter Owners Association, and 
Pill: The Village of Pilots 

On Page 37 of the December 2011 issue 
in the article A Manual For Small Yachts, Fig 
11 shows plans of Dyarchy, Mr Roger Pinck- 
ney’s cutter of 24 tons T.M. This ex-Bristol 
Channel Pilot Cutter is the progenitor of the 
many Bristol Channel Cutters that have been 
built for generations of world cruising sailors. 

The Bristol Channel Pilot Cutter Own- 
ers Association (BCPCOA)http://bcpcoa. 
comAndex.html states “Bristol Channel 
Pilot Cutters are generally seen as the most 
successful fore and aft rigged boats built 
during the age of sail...” These cutters are 
the serendipitous combination of roominess, 
seaworthiness, weatherliness, handiness, 
and sea kindliness. 

The photograph of Dyarchy on a fast 
reach shows some of these features; the 
many blocks, lines and small sails that made 
it possible to sail these cutters (that were up 
to 60’ long) manned by only a captain, “a 
boy” and a pilot. Dyarchy measured 41’ on 
deck, 12’-9” beam, 7’ draft. Dyarchy is now 
gone, but according to the BCPCOA, there 
are still an estimated 18 Bristol Channel 
Pilot Cutters surviving. 

On the BCPCOA website is a photo- 
graph of the town of Pill in its heyday with 
many cutters in the creek. All have their 
bowsprits hauled in. These were gener- 
ally mounted to starboard, just off the cen- 
terline. This is still an attractive feature that 
makes anchoring easier and saves a bundle in 
today’s marina leases. 

Dyarchy was built in 1901 by one John 
Cooper, shipwright, (no relationship!) in 
Pill on the Avon River. Two generations of 
Coopers built cutters in Pill from 1862 to 
1905. Pill, the Village of Pilots was once 
home to 21 public houses (pubs) and was 
known as being a rough place, to the extent 


that the founder of the Methodist Church, 
John Wesley, says in an entry in his journals 
for October 3, 1755, “I rode over to Pill, a 
place famous from generation to generation, 
even as Kingswood itself, for stupid, brutal, 
abandoned wickedness.” 

Some of the denizens of Robert Summer’s 
“Shiver Me Timbers” would be very happy in 
Pill’s Bristol Channel Pilot Cutter days, but not 
today when there are only five pubs! 

John W. Cooper, San Antonio, TX, jcoo- 
per@stic net. 


Opinions... 


More Discussion on Race Safety 

Better late than never to hear the other 
side of the Hull Snow Row story, and I am 
very pleased to hear that Mr McCabe and his 
organization do not neglect the issue of safety 
at the event (see “Safety at the Snow Row, You 
write to us...” in the February issue). Not hav- 
ing been present at the 2011 event (nor will I 
be there this year, though I thank Mr McCabe 
for his invitation), and having no source of 
information except the story you published last 
May, I do regret that my sentence, “It appears 
to me that there was significant neglect here,” 
seemed to point at the Lifesaving Museum. I 
didn’t intend to direct it at anyone in particular, 
since I did not know who it should be directed 
at, but my point was that it must be understood 
by somebody that they failed to do what they 
should have done, because if not, this type of 
incident will repeat and repeat. 

Therefore, I would like to continue the 
discussion about how and why the incident 
occurred, because the best way to learn how 
to avoid industrial accidents is to analyze 
incidents that actually happened, and I’m 
sure the same applies to nautical accidents. 
The following comments are not intended as 
an argument with Mr McCabe, but for con- 
sideration by all involved in water sports, 
particularly competitive events. 

1) I cannot fault the instructions Mr 
McCabe says he gave to the participants. 
However, I have had the experience of giv- 
ing instructions to competitors standing right 
in front of me, then finding later that they had 
no recollection at all of what I had said. The 
younger they are, and the more excited to 
race they are, the less they take in. You just 
can’t believe it until you experience it (maybe 
school teachers know all about it). 

2) I have also found by experience that 
safety rules, even if clearly stated on appli- 
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cation information, emphasized at pre race 
meetings and easily complied with, are likely 
to be ignored if not enforced by the organiz- 
ers. Again, bizarre but true. 

3) Taking Mr McCabe’s words at face 
value, it appears that the crew that swamped 
was in an inappropriate boat and lacked expe- 
rience and thus an understanding of what they 
were getting into. It is not stated whether the 
crew were part of a club, what safety training 
the club had provided or whether they had 
bailers or life jackets on board. Perhaps Mr 
McCabe doesn’t have that information, but I 
believe that, for an event of this nature, the 
organizers should make it their business to 
know, a week before the race, whether every 
crew is properly prepared. 

4) The type of training Mr McCabe 
describes as “drownproofing” is the most 
important element in ensuring freedom from 
bad endings to incidents such as the one in 
question, and it probably reduces the fre- 
quency of such incidents, too. There should 
be a published standard for such training and 
training to the standard should be held at all 
clubs, then all competitors in events such as 
the Snow Row should be required to have 
gone through such training. Perhaps the Hull 
Lifesaving Museum would like to take the 
lead in preparing such a standard? 

Peter R. Jepson, Newbury, MA 


Working With Our Hands 

While I never walked behind a horse 
pulling a farm implement, your “Commen- 
tary” in the February issue hit home. I learned 
about automobile repair (engine, body, trans- 
mission, etc) working with my father keeping 
our old vehicles running. I still do the minor 
stuff on our ‘73 Ford and ‘70 Caddie. What 
occasioned this note was learning about a 
new VHF connector (between the antenna 
and radio) that does not require soldering. It 
seems that there is a generation of those who 
boat who do not know basic soldering and 
cannot do so with an antenna lead. Thus, 
there is now a “crushable connector” for the 
ground wire and “solid fit” for the center 
wire. How well this set up will work in the 
long run is another consideration. 

Perhaps the book you reviewed should 
be read in high school after the students had 
basic shop in junior high? 

C. Henry Depew, Tallahassee, FL 


Projects... 


Piscataqua Progress 

We are making good progress towards 
completion of the Piscataqua (see “A Great 
Day for the Piscataqua” in February issue). 
The giant oak tree for the stump mast was 
donated by Jim Aaron and delivered to 
Paul Rollin’s shop last month and Paul is 
just getting started on the laminated spruce 
yard. Meanwhile, sailmaker Nat Wilson has 
started sewing our sail in his East Boothbay 
loft. We expect to assemble the rig and have 
the tabernacle set up by late March in time 
for inspection and sea trials with the Coast 
Guard in April. 

Take a look on our website (www. 
gundalow.org) at Ralph Morang’s video of 
the day we took Piscataqua out to check the 
engine and you’ll get a glimpse of what she 
can do! 

Molly Bolster, The Gundalow Co, 
Portsmouth, NH 
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Gudgeons and Pintles Wanted 

One of the great things about NYC’s 
fleet of Whitehall gigs is that the rudders are 
all alike, but now we need to buy more hard- 
ware and no one on our usual list of suppliers 
has any! 

I invite interested readers to check their 
marine hardware sources for gudgeons and 
pintles as shown in these photos and drawing 
to help us assemble 10-20 sets to help keep 
the gigs maintained in good shape. They need 
to be a match to what’s on the drawing. 

The originals were cast by Wilcox Crit- 
tenden in Middletown, Connecticut, and 
were purchased in multiple sets by Floating 
the Apple beginning around 1992. 

Mary Nell Hawk, East River CREW 
(Community Recreation & Education on the 
Water), mnhwk96@ gmail.com 


Gudgeon Spacing 10-3/4” Inside 
Between Upper & Lower on Rudder 


1” Rudder Width for Both Pintles 
Top Pintle 


Avid Amateur Boat Builder 
I have recently discovered your maga- 
zine and would like to get a subscription for 
my husband who is an avid amateur boat 
builder, now on his third. Here are pictures of 
“our fleet.” 
Bettina Speyer, Ardsley on Hudson, NY 


Like No Other 

Here is a picture of my boat, a Scott 
freighter canoe set up like no other, as you 
can see. I’d love to bring her down and take 
you all for an afternoon cruise on the Merri- 
mack or other nearby river. 

Tim Jennings, Canaan, NH 

Editor Comments: Come spring we’ll 
do that, Tim. 


This Magazine.. 


Welcome and Refreshing Relief 

Thank you so much for bringing us such 
a great magazine. With all of the craziness, 
vapid pablum and downright stupidity in the 
modern media your publication is a welcome 
and refreshing relief. 

Tan working on my 10" and 11" boats, a 
9°6” Northumbrian Coble by Paul Fisher and 
my 4" Kidyak by Glen L. 

Marc Bourassa, N. Andover, MA 


About That Small Print 
I just discovered your magazine a few 
months ago at the library in Landrum, South 
Carolina, near where we live in North Caro- 
lina, while waiting for my wife, who was next 
door. I am in the process of beginning a wood 
boat like Mr Payson’s canoe but more like a 


Cajun canoe as we lived in New Orleans for 
the last 25 years and moved to North Caro- 
lina two years ago. We did have a Newport 
17 that we sailed on Lake Ponchartrain. 

After reading the three introductory 
issues you offer as a trial subscription I can 
see that you really connect with your boating 
readers and I recognize some of your writers 
and advertisers such as Glen-L Boats, Dyna- 
mite Payson and Phillip Bolger. (I just sent 
for a H.H. Payson catalogue and Dennis sent 
me a hand printed note with the catalog, a lit- 
tle extra work but a nice touch.) 

I can appreciate your 60 pages of inter- 
esting reading and thus the reason for small 
print but please remember those of us who 
are older have eyes that are lucky to be able 
to read the directions on a pancake box or pill 
bottle let alone 60 pages of small print. The 
black and white pictures are fine. 

Ron Wolff, Mill Spring, NC 

Editor Comments: Sorry about that 
small print, I look at it putting together each 
issue and get along OK despite 82-year-old 
eyeballs. In the overall interest of maximiz- 
ing the amount of information in each issue I 
stay with the 9pt Times typeface. 


MAIB Archive Available 

May you continue publishing MAIB for 
many more years. I really enjoy reading each 
and every issue and truly admire your abil- 
ity to publish such an interesting magazine 
all these years. Please find my renewal check 
enclosed for the 2012 subscription. 

I have been a _ subscriber since 1985. I 
have collected and saved every issue (but 
about four or five) for all these many years. 
They are all safe and sound in two watertight 
plastic boxes. Over the years my wife Mary 
has asked countless times what I was going to 
do with “those things.” I kept telling her that 
when I finally move to a nursing home or was 
forced to spend an extended stay in a hospital 
that I planned to read them all again, one issue 
each and every day. After finishing the last 
one I could be released or the Master Mariner 
could call me home. Well, like many things in 
life, there have been some complications. 

We moved this last year from a large 
four bedroom, two car garage to a modest 
two bedroom, one car duplex home about 
four miles away. The new place is just right 
for us senior citizens but is half the size of 
our old home of 30 years. We had to do some 
serious downsizing to get into this new place 
and there is more downsizing to do. Mary 
seems to have this expectation of being able 
to actually park a car in the garage. Some 
more “stuff” will have to go and I am afraid 
that includes 27 years of MAIB. 

If any reader is interested in these past 
editions in their boxes I would be willing to 
pass them on for only the cost of transporting 
them to the new owner. 

John Zohlen, 2546 N Haven Cove, 
Annapolis, MD 21401-6894 


Custom Cold-Molded Boats and Yachts to 40' 
¢ 41 years of experience ¢ DMCBOATS.COM 


In Memoriam.. 


Dick Berg 

One of your long time subscribers and 
contributors, my uncle Dick Berg, passed 
away last November at age 90. I thought some 
of your MAIB readers would be interested: 

Dick Berg was a decorated WWII vet- 
eran in the Pacific Theater and served on the 
USS Mahogany. He was a devoted husband 
and father, a successful gardener and a great 
reader, but his lifelong passion was boats. He 
enjoyed building them as much as being out 
on the water in them. He built his first boat 
with his dad as a child. 

His second boat was a “‘car topper” boat. 
A pattern maker friend had built a “car top- 
per” boat in the ‘50s and offered the use of 
the molds to Dick. He built one and inspired 
a half dozen different people to also build 
boats off these molds. I’m told that numerous 
anchors were also cast due to connections his 
pattern maker friend had. The boat is back in 
the family and owned by his son today. 

One year his wife, Anita, received a 
present of a canvas covered canoe kit. My 
aunt chuckled when she told me this today. I 
remember the canoe being used in Maine. 

Dick also built a 19’ Snipe in his garage 
in the ‘60s and he used it on Long Lake in 
Maine for many years. Over time Dick began 
sailing a Sunfish and a Chrysler Mutineer 
to compete with other sailors. Even in his 
80s he was racing his sailboat against much 
younger sailors. The Snipe went through a 
number of owners and came back to him in 
the 1990s and was used on Great East Lake 
in New Hampshire. Later Dick gave it to me. 
My boys and I restored it and it’s now on 
North Pond in Maine. 

Growing up it was always fun to visit 
Dick and study the current boat under con- 
struction. Eventually my Dad and I built a 
rowboat, too. 

Dick was a longtime volunteer at the 
USS Constitution Museum in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, while living in Beverly, 
Massachusetts. Later he moved to Roches- 
ter, New Hampshire, and volunteered at the 
WWII Wright Museum in Wolfboro, New 
Hampshire. A mechanical engineer by pro- 
fession, he continued to design and build 


Southport Island Marine 
207-633-6009 
www.southportislandmarine.com 


jigs and fixtures to help him with his current 
project. He built numerous boat models from 
these jigs over the years. 

Dick will be remembered for his love of 
all things to do with boats and building. He 
was a great inspiration to me, and I was glad 
I could pass that love on boats on to my sons. 
Dick always instilled the confidence in oth- 
ers that they could not only enjoy boats, but 
build them themselves. So get your kids into 
the shop and make something with them, the 
lessons and enjoyment will last a lifetime. 

The two pictures show the Snipe dur- 
ing restoration with my boys, and Dick in 
a stitch and glue kayak and me in a replica 
Atka Island baidarka which my sons and I 
also built. 

Larry Gaspar, Byfield, MA 


Restoration, Repair, Refit 
Power and Sail 


Southport Island Marine 
207-633-6009 
www.southportislandmarine.com 
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It is with a heavy heart that I write this 
most difficult note I have ever written. Dan 
Sutherland, our dear friend and much 
admired boatyard program manager for the 
past five years, passed away unexpectedly 
on Saturday, February 18, 2012, of apparent 
heart failure. He was 47 years old. Dan was 
taken to Memorial Hospital by ambulance 
but they were unable to revive him. 

Those who had the privilege of know- 
ing Danny, especially those who worked 
with him or learned small boat building 
from him, always will remember Danny as 
an enormously talented craftsman, a patient 
teacher who generously shared and demon- 
strated his skills with old and young alike 
and, fundamentally, just a great guy who 
was fun to be around and who never took 
himself too seriously. 

This news is terribly hard on the boat 
shop on so many levels. Danny was a true 
craftsman, skilled in so many ways, but more 
than that he was a great friend to us. Marc 
Barto and I have known Danny for well over 
20 years. I was, and still am, thrilled to have 
had Danny working in our shop. 

He is very well known nationally as 
a boat builder but also as one of the best 
judges of Antique and Classic boats in the 
country. Danny was the world’s foremost 
expert on the boats of the famous 19th cen- 
tury designer and builder, J.H. Rushton, from 
whose designs he built over 50 boats dur- 
ing his lifetime. Danny was recognized by 


; those who know wooden boats well as unsur- 
Dan Sutherland Dies passed when it came to building small, 


lapstrake boats. 
Unexpectedly Our heartfelt condolences go out to Dan’s 
. family, his two children, Storm and Sky, and 
By Richard Scofield his longtime companion, Patti Diamond. 


Assistant Curator of Watercraft 
Chesapeake Bay Maritime Museum 


—a 


Dan Sutherland and a few of his co-workers at the transom of the skipjack Rosie Parks. From 
left: Assistant Curator of Watercraft Richard Scofield, Boat Yard Program Manager Dan Suther- 
land, Vessel Maintenance Assistant Don MacLeod, and Project Manager Marc Barto.—David 
Harp, chesapeakephotos.com 


Ist ANNUAL 
ALBANY 


In 1989 I published Dan Sutherland’s 
story on how he came to be the builder of his 
grandfather’s Sutherland Trout Boat (see fol- 
lowing pages) and in 1990 I got to know him 
a bit at the Albany Wooden Boat Fest. Danny 
was one of the crew at North River Boatworks 
at the time, a crew that undertook to organize 
the festival on the Albany waterfront. It was 
a great grassroots success. I reported on it in 
depth in the September 1, 1990 issue. 

At the time we were still underwater 
financially at MAIB, so I drove to Albany 
in a 1973 Plymouth muscle car (tempo- 
rary transportation at the time) planning to 
sleep in it overnight on the weekend. When 
Danny heard of this he would not permit it 
and invited me to bunk at his bachelor pad in 
a quite raucous section of greater downtown 
Schenectady. The all night urban street scene 
outside his windows was a new experience 
for this country boy but it sure beat curling 
up in the big Plymouth’s backseat! 

Shortly after the show Danny left North 
River to open his own shop back in western 
New York from whence he came, Sutherland 
Boat & Coach. The “coach” part referred to his 
work on “woodie” beach wagon bodies, which 
subsequently led him to the mahogany run- 
about game and connections with the Antique 
Boat Museum in Clayton, New York. As he 
increasingly focused on that aspect of messing 
about in boats with its much more financially 
rewarding work we sadly lost touch. 
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In the Beginning or Shortly Thereafter... 1990 


By Bob Hicks 


The folks from Albany’s very own inner city boatshop, North River Boatworks, who made the 
1990 Albany Wooden Boat Festival happen so successfully. From left are Howard Mittleman, 
Dan Sutherland, Richard Tearoe, Ellen Nooney, Afra Nahmmacher and Cloud Kennedy. 


Scenes from the show on the river (Hudson). Dan Sutherland docks his Ernest S (named for his 
boat builder grandfather and mentor) and helps Marc Barto carry his Melonseed Emily B down 
the gangplank. 


The History of the Sutherland Trout Boat 


How Dan Sutherland’s 
Boatbuilding Career was Launched 


Dan Sutherland told readers of Messing About in Boats 
about his following in his grandfather’s footsteps in this 


1989 feature story. His grandfather, satisfied with Dan’s 


faithfulness to his traditional ways, later turned over all 
his boat building tools to him for his future career in boat 
building, a career now tragically foreshortened at age 47. 


Top:Ernest Sutherland in younger days on the lake in a Trout Boat. Bottom: Now 92, 


outing in the new replica with builder, grandson Daniel. 


This unique small boat 
was developed for the specific 
conditions found in trout fishing 
on three of the Finger Lakes of 
New York. The centralof the 
three lakes, and home to most 
of the boat builders, is Keuka 
Lake; tothe west is Canandai=- 
gua Lake; and totheeast, the 
largest of the lakes, is 


Seneca Lake. For as-Jong as 


people have populated these 


waters, they have fished for the 


_ large lake trout that live here. 


In the 1860's, Seth Green, 
a local ecologist who had 
founded ‘the nation’s first fish 
hatchery in Rochester, N.Y., 
developed a specific fishing rig 
for these waters. The Seth 
Green Rig consists of about one 
hundred feet of line, with five 
tiers of trailing spoons set at 
eight foot intervals and a one 


-temperature. 
- fed their families, but became an 


Ernest enjoys his first 


pound weight at the end. With 
this improved rig, the fishermen 
had a better chance at catching 
the trout, which ranged in 
various depths due to water 
Fishing not only 


important commercial enterprise. 
Selling fish to local inns and at 
the fish markets supplemented 
the income of many of the 
families on the lakes. 
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Top: Hull ready for shutter plank. Bottom: "Ernest S" and "Catherine" 
at rest ashore, named for builder Sutherland's grandparents. 


Early on, fishing was done 
from traditional double-ended 
boats constructed by local 
builders. As the Seth Green Rig 
became commonplace, the 
builders, including H. J. 
Sutherland, began to redesign 
the boats to accommodate it. 
The sheer line aft was lowered, 
leaving six inches of free board, 
allowing the trolling lines to be 
run off the stern of the boat 
without any interference. Due 
to the rough waters found in 
these long, deep lakes, a round 
shaped, carvel-planked hull was 
developed to allow these 12’ - 
14’ boats to rise over the rough 
waves. 

Between 1900 and 1906, 
H. J. Sutherland began to build 
boats, and started to design his 
transom-sterned trout boat. 
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Henry, a fisherman, wanted a 
boat that not only suited the 


Seth Green Rig, but also 
performed well in the difficult 
conditions on the lakes. He 
developed a "wine-glass" shaped 
transom, which gave the boat a 
great deal of reserve buoyancy, 
while remaining essentially 
double-ended below the wafer 
line. This allowed the boat an 
easy motion, and it could in fact 
be rowed in either direction. 
This enabled’ lines to be 
retrieved that were caught on 
the bottom, yet the boats 
retained the ability to rise above 
the rough waters. 

From 1906 to 1914, Henry 
had more than fifty of his trout 
boats upon the Branchport , or 
northwestern, end of Keuka 
Lake. During that time period, 


Henry also developed and built 
many "one lung" engine powered 
launches. Often a launch would 
tow half a dozen or better trout 
boats to another part of the lake 
to fish. At the end of the night 
they would regroup, and be 
towed back to town to sell their 
catch. Henry’s reputation as a 
builder was such that he once 
built an order of twenty launches 
that were shipped by train to a 
dealer in Syracuse, N.Y. His 
son, Ernest, was often put to 
work after school to help out in 
the boat shop. Upon Henry’s 
death, Ernest carried of boat 
building, as well as other odd 
jobs, to support his mother and 
siblings. 

One winter, Ernest had a 
tremendous output of twelve 
trout boats for local fishermen. 
With the coming of WwW1, 
though, Ernest went to work for 
Curtis Airplane Company on the 
southern end of Keuka Lake. 
After the war, he continued 
mechanical and machinist work, 
building but a few more boats. 
Ernest’s son, Carlyle, spent a few 
summers during high school and 
college working for an uncle who 
also built a few trout boats. 

By the tithe I, Ernest’s 
grandson, became interested in 
boat building, the remaining 
family trout -oat had been sold 
off. Ernest felt that a local 
fisherman would put the boat to 
better use than all the 
grandchildren who played 
roughly. I had heard about the 
boats for years and had always 
wanted tc locate one of them 
and to rebuild it. In 1988, I ran 
into Mark Warden of Dresden, 


N.Y. He had collected an 
assortment of local wooden 
boats and thought he might have 
a trout boat stored in a barn. | 
took the boat.to my grandfather, 
Ernest, who said that the boat 
was a copy of our style, but not 
the same. Using that boat as a 
place to start, Ernest and | 
began to loft and reconstruct the 


shape of. their original boat. 
Through the winter of 1988-89, 
I began to build the replica of 
the Sutherland Trout Boat, 
working nights and weekends at 
the. North River BoatWorks, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Built in lightweight carvel 
construction, the boat was built 
rightside-up.7 Battens were 
stretched over the mold and 
every other rib was put in place, 
fastened to the keel and 
gunwales. The planking style 
was laid out with the lower edge 
of most planks being a straight 
line. With six. of the eight 
planks all the same, a boat could 
be planked up very quickly. The 
mold stations were divided into 
eight equal parts. At each 
station on the plank, the width 
was measure directly from the 
mold and a batten was run to a 
fair curve for the upper part of 
the planking. The two planks 
for the turn of the bilge required 
a curve on the lower edges as 
well, measured out as the upper 
curves were. Once planked, the 
rest of the ribs were put in and 
the boat could then be fitted 
out. One of these boats can 
now be finished in about one 


hundred and fifty hours. 

I launched my new trout 
boat Memorial Day weekend on 
Keuka Lake at my grandparent’s 
lakeside home. The boat was 


named Catherine after my 
grandmother. My grandfather, 
Ernest, went over the boat 


thoroughly and spoke of only 
two discrepancies from the 
original boats. He said that the 
smaller 12’ boats only had one 


* oarlock location, so that when 


you rowed with two people, the 
person in the aft seat rowed 
backwards. The other difference 
was that the skeg wasn’t rounded 
enough to,allow for easy 
beaching, since the boats always 
came in aft first. 

Ernest and I were the first 
out in Catherine, with about two 


dozen relatives watching from 
the shore. Ernest was surely 
pleased with the performance of 
the boat. Over the following 
weekends he went out many a 
time, and for a ninety-one year 
old man, he has to be one of the 
best rowers I have ever seen! 
He rows with ease, paced and 
effortlessly, always moving right 
along. I have since equipped 

Catherine with a fishing rig, true 


to the original trout boats. I 
hope to spend time with Ernest 
learning the proper use of the 
rig and the rowing techniques 
required for fishing from this 
boat. 

I would like to acknowledge 
the help of Marissa Truax, Ian 
and Donna Arnot, and the 
support of North River 
BoatWorks of Albany, N.Y. in 
the revival of a family tradition. 

North River BoatWorks is 
proud to say that Catherine has 
gotten a lot of use in the past. 


. few months, both with family 


and friends. We are now 
producing the Sutherland Trout 
Boat along with the rest of, our 
line of traditional wooden rowing 
boats. The trout boat is 11’9", 
with a beam of 39" and weighs 
85 pounds. The boat is selling 
for $3,200.00. .In addition, we 
have just acquired a turn of the 
cehtury one lung engine and are 
planning the construction of a 
Sutherland Launch in the near 
future. 


Daniel R. Sutherland 
partner, North River BoatWorks 
Albany, N.Y. 


A Sutherland Launch pulling a string of Trout Boats out for a day of fishing. 
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The sixth bi-annual US/UK Challenge 
Cup Regatta was held on October | and 2 
(New York’s Central Park), and October 8 and 
9 (Redd’s Pond, Marblehead, Massachusetts). 
This series, initiated in 2001 by Jeff Stobbe 
working with Graham Reeves in the UK, is a 
team event, sailed in 36R Class freesailors. 

This year it was the US’s turn to host 
and Jeff thought that, rather than bring the 
Brits to Spreckels Lake again, we should 
try some new East Coast venues. Homeland 
Security ruled out the reflecting pond at the 
Lincoln Memorial, so Conservatory Lake 
in Central Park, Manhattan, was chosen and 
Redd’s Pond in Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
the birthplace of the M-Class. What, you 
didn’t know that M stood for Marblehead? 

Freesailing is still occasionally done on 
Redd’s Pond, but Central Park hasn’t had a 
freesail event in 30 or more years. An enthu- 
siastic turnout helped to make this the most 
enjoyable Challenge Cup yet. Many thanks 
to Marblehead’s John Snow, who was the 
overall event coordinator in the US. Graham 
Reeves took on this responsibility in the UK. 
The teams were as follows: 


UK TEAM 


Graham Reeves, Bournville MYC 
(team captain) 
Martin Bandey, Gosport MYC, 
Vintage MY Group 
Allan Oxlade, Woodley MYC 
Gareth Morgan, Vintage Model Yacht Group 
Dave Nickson, Bournville MYC 
Anthony Warren, Hampton Court MYC 


US TEAM 


Jeff Stobbe, SFMYC, (team captain) 
Earl Boebert, SFMYC, Duke City MYC 
Mary Rose Cassa, SFMYC 
(Central Park only) 
Gordon Leighton, SFMYC 
Jim Linville, Minuteman MYC 
Biff Martin, Marblehead MYC 
Ernie Mortensen, SFMYC, San Diego MYC 
Ed Schoenstein, SFMYC 
Julie Shryne, SFMYC, (Central Park only) 
Colleen Stobbe, SFMYC 
Mike Stobbe, SFMYC 


Attentive readers will note that the two 
teams are of unequal size. To accommodate 
this, Mary Rose Cassa and Colleen Stobbe 
“volunteered” to sail on the British team, plus 
one US sailor took a “bye” on each round. 
The discrepancy was smaller at Redd’s Pond, 
where Mary Rose and Julie didn’t participate, 
so only Colleen sailed for the British there. 


Free sailing in light air, boats in all directions. 
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US Wins 


the Challenge Cup 
(At Last) 


By Mike Stobb 
Reprinted from The Model Yacht 
Newsletter of the U.S. Vintage Model 
Yacht Group 


Of course, the primary reason for the 
Challenge Cup is an excuse to do some tour- 
ing, so nearly everyone arrived early to see 
the sights. The extremes were Gordon and 
Barbara Leighton, who spent six weeks(!) 
getting to New York, and Julie Shryne, who 
only arrived well past midnight on the morn- 
ing of the race (whew)! 

NYMYC Commodore, John Tucker, 
was there to greet us, and serve as Race 
Director at Conservatory Lake. They have 
a beautiful old stone clubhouse, jam packed 
with RC boats. Boats were unpacked from 
their travel boxes and rigged up on Friday, 
most team members tried practicing a while. 
The lake is approximately oval shaped, much 
smaller than Spreckels Lake, about 475’ long 
by 250’ wide. It is in a depression, about 15’ 
below street level, and closely ringed with 
trees. There was no wind. 


John Tucker, Commodore of the Central 
Park MYC, acted as starter. The low water in 
the pond strained many a back.— Photos by 
Joseph Wojcik, Shiela Ryan and the UK Team 


Racing on Saturday and Sunday was 
similar to a still life painting. It was a beau- 
tiful setting, with picturesque boats scattered 
all over the lake, going in no particular direc- 
tion. The event attracted a lot of attention from 
the public, which had never seen anything 
like it, but the actual racing was very difficult 
because what little wind there was kept revers- 
ing direction or even going in circles. 

The chief problem was trying to judge 
whether to trim the boat for a run or a beat. 
Most boards benefited from a reversal of 
trim enroute, sometimes more than once. 
The wind was so light and intermittent that 
only eight rounds were completed in the two 
days of racing. SFMYC’s Julie Shryne had a 
perfect score on the first day. For both days, 
Mike Stobbe was the top scorer for the US 
team. Graham Reeves was the top scorer for 
the UK team. It was frustrating, but every- 
one took it in good humor and had fun. John 
Tucker did a great job running the regatta, 
assisted by Graham Reeves. 


Mike Stobbe’s “Best American” boat leads a 
UK competitor on the beat. 


From Central Park to Marblehead, the 
US and UK teams mostly traveled together. 
Stops were made at: Mystic Seaport, Con- 
necticut; the International Yacht Restoration 
School ([YRS) at Newport, Rhode Island; 
and the Herreshoff Marine Museum at Bris- 
tol, Rhode Island. At each, we were treated 
to private tours thanks to the organizational 
efforts of John Snow and Earl Boebert. 

The high point of the tours was undoubt- 
edly our visit to the Nat Herreshoff model 
room, conducted by Captain Nat’s grandson, 
Halsey Herreshoff. We were shown every- 
thing from the very first vane-controlled 
models to the designs for the legendary 
J-Boats that raced for the America’s Cup. By 


Thursday, everyone was in the very pictur- 
esque town of Marblehead, ready to set up 
and practice on Redd’s Pond the next morn- 
ing. Most of us were staying at the Boston 
Yacht Club (Marblehead Station), which was 
a treat in itself. 

Redd’s Pond has been likened to the 
holy grail of model yachting in the United 
States. It is essentially where model yacht- 
ing got started in this country and where the 
M-Class was born. It has a darker side, how- 
ever. The pond, which is natural, not purpose 
built, was named for Wilmot Redd, who lived 
near the lake. She was unjustly accused of 
witchcraft during the hysteria of the Salem 
witch trials (Salem is just next door) and 
hanged as a witch in 1692. Her monument is 
at lakeside. It’s a beautiful setting. 

Redd’s Pond is about the same size as 
Conservatory Lake in New York, at about 
510’ by 210’. It has concrete edging and a 
sidewalk at both ends and all along the west 
side, except where interrupted by low rocks 
in three or four places, which intrude 5’-10’ 
into the lake. The middle portion of the west 
side is backed by a solid bank of trees. The 
east side of the pond is solid rock, rising up 
5’-10’ in rounded shapes interspersed with a 
few bushes at the water’s edge. 

Getting down to the water is difficult at 
best, impossible in some spots. The east side 
is more open than the west side, with scat- 
tered trees rising up to a Colonial era cem- 
etery on Old Burial Hill. Marblehead MYC 
has no clubhouse. 

The regatta at Redd’s Pond was very 
ably conducted by Race Director Standley 
Goodwin, a long-time Marblehead freesailor 
until he became too old to manage the rocky 
side of the lake. Now he sticks to RC. John 
Snow also arranged for a couple of volun- 
teers with extra long poles to fend boats off 
the rocks on the east side. 

Racing on Saturday and Sunday 
revealed that free sailing on Redd’s Pond 
is even more difficult than at Central Park. 
A light wind was primarily coming in over 
the southwest corner and blowing down the 
length of the rocky side. However, before 
reaching the north finish line, a lesser breeze 
coming in from the northwest corner usually 
blew the boats back. 

The safer west side of the lake, away 
from the rocks, was dominated by a huge 
wind shadow caused by the solid line of 
trees, and persistently had zero wind. Actu- 
ally, less than zero, it was more like a vac- 
uum, sucking in boats that were being help- 
lessly batted back and forth by the opposing 
winds further out in the lake. I figure Madam 
Redd has cursed the place. 
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By the rocks at Redd’s. 


As at Central Park, it took a long time 
to complete a round, and if we were lucky 
enough to be able to lay our hands on our 
boats, it usually took a complete retrim from 


run to beat (or beat to run) to finish a board. It 
was also hard on the boats and on the sailors, 
as the rocks took their toll. Very challenging! 
The weather and the setting were beautiful 
though, and however much we grumbled, it 
was an enjoyable regatta. 

John Snow arranged for a cocktail 
party at a historic old mansion in Marble- 
head on Friday night, and a regatta dinner at 
the Boston Yacht Club on Saturday, as well 
as lunches at lakeside both race days. The 
awards presentation took place at lakeside 
following Sunday’s racing. Once again, the 
wind conditions limited the racing to just 
eight rounds over both days. 


Participants and Race Committee recreate a 1930s photo of s 
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WEST WIGHT POTTER OWNERS 
WEB SITE 


Technical & Modification Data 


List of Potter Owners Worldwide! 


Great Safling Storfes & Helpful Tips 


No Dues..... Just Information! 


www.wwpotterowners.com 


Precision 18 


Displacement 1100lbs. 
Ballast, Lead, 350lbs. 
Sail Area 145 sq. ft. 
Draft, Bd. Down 4’3” 
Draft, Bd. Up 16” 
LOA 17’5” 

LWL 15’5” 

Beam 7’5” 


15° C.B. 
16- B.K. 
18’ - 21’ - 23’ 


FERNALD’S MARINE 


291 High Rd., Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 


The final tally combining both venues was 
US, 304 points, UK, 289 points. It is the first 
US win since the series was begun ten years 
ago! The silver cup will reside in the SFMYC 
for the next two years when, in 2013 we carry it 
back to England for the next challenge. The top 
three point scorers for the US team were Mike 
Stobbe, Biff Martin and Ed Schoenstein. 

The top three on the UK team were 
Graham Reeves, Martin Bandey and Allan 
Oxlade. Following the awards, John Snow 
invited everyone to his home in Marblehead 
for a steak and lobster dinner, a super way to 
top off a truly fantastic trip. Everyone is look- 
ing forward to the 2013 rematch in England. 


kippers on the rocks at Redd’s Pond. 
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‘BOATHOUSE: 


MAAS ROWING SHELLS 
AB INFLATABLES 
TRINKA 8, 10 & 12 DINGHIES 
HONDA OUTBOARDS 
THULE RACKS 
ROWING INSTRUCTION 
55 Spicer Ave., Noank, CT 06340 
(860) 536-6930 


Drawing and 
Notecards of 


Your Boat 


A pencil drawing of 
your boat, suitable for 
framing, and 50 
notecards with the 
drawing. Makes a 
great gift!-$150 7 


Scott Baldwin 
Box &84 Killingworth 
Connecticut 06419 


See web page: www.baldwinstudio.us 
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In times past, old salts were known for 
spinning yarns about the sea. Sometimes I 
imagine myself being one of those old timers. 
I enjoy the opportunity to tell a story about a 
Wayfarering adventure. 

On this occasion Jane and I were on the 
coast of Maine, attending the US and Cana- 
dian Wayfarer Association North Ameri- 
can Rally at Hermit Island. It was the end of 
August, less than two weeks after our return 
from the Netherlands and Belgium. 

My audience was our group of Way- 
farer friends who traveled from distant parts 
of the US and Canada to take part in a week 
of camaraderie and great sailing on beauti- 
ful Casco Bay. At the skippers’ meeting one 
morning, I saw the chance to have some fun. 
We were supposed to be discussing sailing 
plans for the day. But first I decided to make 
believe I was back at the International Rally 
in Friesland. No one was expecting this. 

Holding up the sailing chart of Friesland, 
I began my act. None would be able discern 
any detail, but as a group they could follow 
my finger as I traced the route of our week- 
long travels. To the unfamiliar, the maze of 
countless waterways shown in blue, a web 
of canals connecting one lake after another, 
was surely mind boggling. I knew, at least 
momentarily, I had everyone’s attention. 

Our first day on the water was a free 
sail. The principal part of the rally, the 
cruise, had not yet started. Jane and I 
arrived in Heeg (pronounced Hage) two 
days prior. To do something different, we 
came by train from Dusseldorf instead of 
going through Amsterdam. 

Following the long transatlantic flight, 
the train ride was kind of stressful. It entailed 
multiple changes between several local 
routes. The trains were pokier and the pro- 
cess more complicated than I had anticipated. 
In spite of that, riding the train was a new and 
intriguing experience. 

Passing through northern Germany and 
the Netherlands exposed us to a country- 
side with sights far different than anything at 
home. We were already getting excited about 
this adventure, except there was little oppor- 
tunity to close our eyes. As chief navigator, it 
was good I had managed to catch some sleep 
on the plane. We were in a strange country, 
unaccustomed to the trains and challenged to 
decipher the postings at the stations. Thank- 
fully, along the way we encountered a num- 


Atalanta in Heegerwal. 
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Adventures 
in the Netherlands 


By Dick Harrington 
rmharrington@sbcglobal net 
US Wayfarer Association 
Cruising Secretary 


Dick and Jane sailing Swiebertje. 


ber of nice people who spoke English and 
were willing to help with directions. 

The sky was mixed, with more clouds 
than blue, threatening possible rain. But 
what most impressed Jane and me was the 
chilly 18-20kt breeze coming up from the 
south. The Heegameer was rolling. Hard to 
fathom, we were wearing fall-weight fleece 
jackets beneath our oilies. It was July! We’d 
just arrived from the US where temperatures 
hovered around plus 30°C (90°F to 100°F) 
for weeks. 

Though I should have known better, we 
weren’t prepared. Luckily, the day before 
Jane reluctantly agreed to upgrade her gear. 
Her new heavy-duty Netherlands style sail- 
ing fleece was an unplanned expenditure, but 
a wise decision. So now we were prepared 
for the Friesland weather. 

Ton Jaspers was the skipper that day. 
Ton is a big husky guy. So with the three of 
us in his Wayfarer Swiebertje, we were well 
ballasted. No need to reef! Conditions were 
ideal for a record fast passage down the full 
length of the sizable Heegermeer. 

Starting out from the harbor, Heegerwal, 
we arrived at Nieuwe Vaart, the narrows at 


In Dubio in Heegerwal. 


the south end of the lake, in no time flat. The 
beat, being a bit splashy, had Jane suffering 
the brunt of the spray. She now had a better 
appreciation for being fully dressed in oilies 
head to toe. At the narrows it was time to 
change the pace. 

Tying up alongside the wharf, we paused 
long enough to chat a little and enjoy an 
excellent Dutch beer. The downwind return 
went even faster, being essentially one plan- 
ing event followed by another. This time, for- 
tunately, Jane was spared the dousing. Wow! 
What sailing. 

Before going further, for the benefit 
of my North American readers, it is impor- 
tant that I note what a huge undertaking, 
both financially and personnel-wise, this 
event amounted to. The Netherlands Way- 
farer Association (NedWA) went far out on a 
limb planning this event. Their reason? They 
wanted to do something special to mark the 
tenth university of the birth of the NedWA. It 
was hugely successful. 

During the cruise we had two “mother” 
ships, the In Dubio, a 12-cabin converted 
motorized barge, and the Atalanta, a 10-cabin 
schooner-rigged sailing ship. Between them, 
the two ships accommodated a total of 43 
participants. There were 18 or 20 Wayfar- 
ers (I don’t remember the exact number). Jan 
Katgerman, the NedWA Chairman, provided 
outstanding fleet support and safety from his 
handsome and powerful motor launch, Twee 
Gezusters (translated, Two Sisters). 

Twee Gezusters proved capable of tow- 
ing more than a dozen Wayfarers at a time 
with ease. There were two US and one Cana- 
dian couples from overseas. Each had a 
NedWA “buddy” to assist them. Good friends 
Ton and Connie Jaspers hosted Jane and me, 
meeting us in Heeg with flotation vests, sail- 
ing clothing and, most importantly, Ton’s 
beautiful Swiebertje. We would get to enjoy 
Swiebertje for the duration of the cruise. 

Every day or two, the cruise ships sailed 
ahead of us to the next destination point. We 
would meet up with them in the afternoon. 
Many miles would be sailed each day and by 
the end of the week we had completed a large 
circular orbit, passing through many of the 
lakes and canals in this portion of Friesland. 

Stalwart NedWA members Hans and 
Lous de Bruijne were the designated cruise 
leaders. All aspects of this highly complex 
undertaking were thoroughly planned out 
ahead of time and executed perfectly. 

After a couple of days of preliminary 
activities in Heeg, which included an excel- 
lent traditional Dutch BBQ, a sail on the Ata- 
lanta, and a kick-off banquet, the first day of 
the cruise arrived. Following breakfast, we 
packed our lunches and departed Heegerwal. 
The sun shown brightly, warming the air. The 
fleeces were tucked away. It was a perfect 
summer day. 


Mother ships warped together, Lake Langweer. 


Our route would initially take us south- 
east, across the top of Heegermeer and 
through a series of canals passing through 
the town of Weudsend, Lake Slotermeer and 
ancient, historic Sloten. We would stop at 
Sloten for a picnic lunch and sightseeing. 

A lasting first impression that seemed 
to connect with all of us non-NedWA par- 
ticipants was the large number of youth sail- 
ing schools we saw. The Heegemeer was 
especially alive this way. But we would 


A portion of the Friesland chart. 
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Wayfarers on the canals. 


see numerous sailing schools all through- 
out our travels. As soon as we got outside 
Heegerwal, we were surrounded by young- 
sters of various ages from at least three or 
four sailing schools. 

The sailors ranged from very young 
children in the small Optimists, to older, 
more advanced kids in jib & main sloops, 
practicing capsize recovery skills. Hovering 
over their fleets, like a mother goose herd- 
ing her goslings, instructors motored about 
shouting instructions. We were amazed! 
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The morning’s 10kt or so southerly 
breeze promised good progress, though later 
it would mostly peter out. The first fairly nar- 
row couple of canals passed through a pic- 
turesque countryside. Cows and sheep grazed 
contently in grassy meadows bordered by 
marshy areas. The canals made lots of turns. 
This effected our wind, but made for far more 
interesting sailing than if they ran straight. 

Quaint, interesting summer cottages 
lined the banks. Moored in front were 
attractive Dutch yachts and small craft of all 
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descriptions. We wondered what interesting 
new scene might lie around the next bend. 
The Dutch, who consider Friesland the boat- 
ing Mecca of northern Europe, flock there 
in droves every summer. Besides that, there 
is a lot of influx from adjoining countries, 
especially Germany. 

So, with it being the peak of the holiday 
season, there were lots of people about. A few 
times we noticed an arm wave from someone 
on shore. Jane and I tried to respond when 
we could. Was it possible they noticed the 
American flag Ton had graciously attached to 
Swiebertje’s peak? 

At the time, we were on a southerly 
heading, having to do quite a bit of tack- 
ing. Pretty soon I got a feel for about how 
much centerboard we dared leave down and 
still manage to get in close to the bank before 
having to tack. Of course, inevitably, every 
now and then there was a mad scramble to 
get the board up before we came to a com- 
plete stop, with the board buried in the mud! 

Fortunately one rarely hits something 
that is hard. Further complicating things, 
however, was the steady stream of oncoming 
motoring traffic. Sometimes there would be 
three or four good-sized boats headed toward 
us in procession. Learning to cope with this 
amount of traffic was a unique experience! 

Here I need to note that there are two 
aspects concerning motorboat traffic in 
Friesland that are completely different from 
anywhere I’ve been in the United States. 
First, high-speed travel is prohibited every- 
where except for a few closely regulated 
districts on lakes. Personal watercraft are 
noticeably absent. 

Also, because there is no high-speed 
traffic on the canals, there are minimal wakes 
to contend with. Notably, the majority of 
Dutch yachts we encountered had efficient, 
rounded and slender displacement type hulls, 
not the boxy, less efficient planing type we 
see in America. Secondly, Dutch boaters 
exhibit outstanding courtesy. 


Dutch yacht on the Heegameer. 


Sometimes, in a tight situation, out of 
common sense and consideration for others, 
we felt compelled to luff up or tack away. But 
for obvious reasons, one doesn’t want to do 
this on a regular basis. So we quickly learned 
to judge when it was safe to pass in front of, 
or duck behind, an on-coming vessel. We 
felt comfortable that if there was any ques- 
tion that the other vessel would alter course 
or reduce speed. 


Congestion on the canal. 


In times of heavy traffic there were a 
few occasions when powerboats had to make 
adjustments for Jane and me. I’m sure that 
was the case with others as well. In such situ- 
ations, a big smile and appreciative wave to 
the opposing bridge was definitely in order. 
So, as you see, the canals were great fun, but 
also busy to the point where the helm had to 
pay close attention to his/her sailing. 

Arriving in the town of Weudsend 
brought us to the first of several bridges for 
the day. With four canals intersecting there, 
we encountered an impressive traffic jam as 
we approached the bridge. 


Scene at Weudsend. 


To the unaccustomed sailor, transiting a 
bridge in lots of congestion could be daunt- 
ing. Even with all my experience, I admit to 
feeling a bit nervous a couple of times. Under 
the best of circumstances, rarely, if ever, 
can one sail through a bridge. In light traf- 
fic, sometimes paddling works, but as a rule 
a motor is required. In our situation, Wayfar- 
ers without motors either got towed by Twee 
Gezusters or another Wayfarer with a motor. 

Then there is the toll! Not all, but 
most bridges collect a toll. So, when pass- 
ing beneath a bridge, the attendant from his 
bridge house drops a wooden shoe attached 
by a string to a pole to collect his two euros. 


(This can make a favorite photo opportunity.) 
Though the attendants are deft in placing the 
shoe where it can be reached, one still has to 
pay close attention and be ready. There are 
more than a few euros lying in the mud! 


Paying the toll. 


It turned out the bridge at Weudsend was 
our big challenge of the day. The bridge was 
down, with a jumble of boats, large and small, 
packing the canal for several hundred meters 
on either side, treading water and waiting! 
Following what would be the usual procedure, 
we furled the jib, tightened the topping lift, 
then dropped and furled the main. 

This generally went without a hitch, 
quickly and easily. Ton had everything on 
Swiebertje nicely set up for single handing, 
and I really like his Bartels jib reefing sys- 
tem. With the topping lift holding the boom 
high, manning the four-stroke Honda engine 
would be no sweat. Except this was my first 
time using it! 

Oh, no! The motor started fine on the 
first pull, at half throttle, but died immedi- 
ately when cut back to idle speed. Repeated 
tries gave the same result. Surrounded by 
obstacles, there we were, one moment dash- 
ing, way too fast, head on for an impend- 
ing crash, or dead in the water being blown 
towards shore. It was unbelievable! Just 
before the rally Ton had taken the motor into 
the shop where it was declared fit to go. My 
nerves were a wreck. What should I do? 

By a stroke of luck, I happened to spy 
a big boat, with fairly low freeboard, tied 
alongside the waterfront. This seemed to be 
our best bet. We would chance hanging onto 
her gunnel while waiting for the bridge. Put- 
ting a line around a stanchion and setting out 
fenders, we prayed no one would come along 
and kick us off. 

Meanwhile, though the bridge signal 
lights still showed red, the bridge opened, 
except only long enough to let some traffic 
from on the other side pass through. Then it 
closed again. Gosh! I began to wonder how 
long we’d be stuck hanging on there. 

Finally something started to happen. 
“There, Jane, see! We are getting the initial 
go ahead lights,” one red, one green blink- 
ing, or something like that. (It is a good sys- 
tem, but unfortunately I’ve since forgotten 
the exact signal sequence.) Anyway, what it 
meant was get ready! On the canal the jock- 
eying to get in position had started. 

Then the bridge was up and boats were 
moving. Spotting a small opening, with heart 
pounding I barged into the foray, unceremo- 
niously cutting off some good folks ahead 
of us. It certainly wasn’t a nice maneuver. 
Again, we were going much too fast, yet 
somehow managed to avoid a collision. What 
a relief! We'd made it! 


On the other side the wind was light and 
on our nose. By now many of the others in 
the group were ahead of us. Wanting to make 
up time and get through that section of canal 
provided an excuse to stay on the engine for 
a while. 

Finally, free to run, the engine purred 
like a kitten, pushing us along at around five 
knots. (Following a day or two of exercise, 
the Honda changed its ways, deciding to run 
at idle speed. I even got to like that engine.) 
Just ahead was Lake Slotermeer and beyond 
that the town of Sloten, where we would stop 
for lunch. 
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Picnicking at Sloten. 


In the US we brag about our freedom. 
But in many parts of Europe, particularly the 
Netherlands, the boating public has far more 
rights to the shore. Almost any open space 
along the canals is free to use. More impor- 
tantly, scattered generously throughout the 
lakes and canals are numerous designated 
camping places where dinghy sailors are free 
to tie up to bulkheads or docks and camp. 

As we traveled the canals and lakes 
we couldn’t help but admire these attractive 
campsites. They always appeared well mani- 
cured, grassy and located in quiet spots, per- 
fect for any cruising dinghy, such as a Way- 
farer, or a Falcon! 

Falcons! This was the most prominent 
sailboat we’d encounter throughout the cruise. 
We saw them on the water every day. It seems 
to me there must be at least a thousand Falcons 
in Friesland, and every one for hire. A classic, 
low aspect ratio, gaff-rigged sloop, six and a 
half meters long and with a substantial keel, 
the Falcon is bigger, heavier and more stable 
than the Wayfarer. They could be rented with 
cockpit tents, motors and all, ready to take 
visiting vacationers on cruising adventures. 
It would be pretty difficult to get into serious 
trouble with a Falcon, I think. But it is slow 
compared to a Wayfarer. 

Sometimes it was comical to watch 
three or four young people in a Falcon, who 
were obviously little more than beginners, 
struggling to make progress on the canals. 
In our Wayfarers, we would easily zip past 
them. Though that may have surprised or 
frustrated a few of them, the Falcon sailors 
always seemed to be a happy crowd, having 
a jolly time just being on the water. Another 
unique aspect of the Netherlands! 

Towing one of our fellow Wayfarers, we 
caught up with the main group, already tied 
up and just a short walk outside Sloten. Slo- 
ten, Sneek (pronounced Snake), Workum and 
Hindeloopen, a few places I’ve been to, are 
marvelously well-preserved, historic towns. 
They are extremely fascinating to see. My 
knowledge is minuscule but, as I recall, Slo- 
ten is situated on what was an ancient trade 
route and became a prominent merchant cen- 
ter, starting around the 16th century. 

Today, it is like a living museum, with 
fascinating old business houses built in the 


1600s and 1700s, adorned with intricately 
carved stone decorations. The buildings line 
both sides of a canal that runs through the cen- 
ter of the town. It also boasts a beautiful, well- 
preserved windmill. Unfortunately, whereas 
one could easily spend a whole day in Sloten, 
we could afford little more than an hour, just 
enough time to take a few great photos. 


Sloten. 


The day was wearing on. We still had 
a long way to go, including a couple more 
bridges, before joining up with the cruise 
ships anchored on Lake Langweer. Our route, 
now swinging northerly, put the wind behind 
us meaning, of course, less tacking and eas- 
ier sailing. Here my memory becomes foggy 
but, I think, though there were times when 
the wind picked up, ultimately there was a 
fair amount of motoring. Anyway, as always, 
Jane and I thoroughly enjoyed the scenery 
along the way. 

When we at last reached the mother 
ships it was getting late. Shouldn’t it be 
cocktail hour, my brain told me? Already, a 
while back, our thoughts had wandered to 
In Dubio’s well-stocked saloon, which now 
beckoned. I could really go for a cold beer. 
Jane certainly wouldn’t mind a glass of wine. 
But before any of that happened, we had to 
moor the Wayfarers. 

This would be our first time tying up 
alongside the big vessels. Frankly, up to then 
I hadn’t thought much about the complica- 
tions of snuggling 18 to 20 Wayfarers plus 


Jan’s Twee Gezusters, against those unfor- 
giving iron hulks, anchored and warped 
together. I wasn’t alone in this regard. Sud- 
denly, it dawned upon the bunch of us, this 
was going to take a little thought. 

No way was there room to tie up indi- 
vidually. We were going to have to raft up, 
alongside both ships, side by side, two and 
three abreast. The faces of a few of the skip- 
pers with beautiful, brightly finished wood- 
ies, as well as the owners of costly, shiny new 
Hartleys, dropped. They were rightfully con- 
cerned. Rafting together a number of light- 
weight dinghies is not the same as dealing 
with heavier displacement type hulls. Way- 
farers tip and bounce much too easily, even in 
a relatively sheltered locations with minimal 
wave action. 

But the irresistible urge to partake of a 
cold beer, or glass of wine, after a day on the 
water can work wonders. Everyone pitched 
in and worked together. Out came many 
fenders. Long lines were brought back to the 
ships and spring lines judiciously set in all 
directions. Before long all were satisfied. A 
pattern was established for the remainder of 
the cruise. Problem solved! 


Tying up to Jn Dubio. 


We were through sailing for the day, 
but the day was not done by any means. 
The In Dubio’s large open foredeck and spa- 
cious saloon was our congregating place for 
cocktail hour and socializing. In the dining 
room below, Hanna, Jn Dubio’s owner, chief 
cook and crew of one, served us great meals. 
Hanna, whom I declare an outstanding chef, 
if that’s permissible for a ship’s cook, con- 
stantly surprised us with beautiful, mouth- 
watering, multi-course dinners, Dutch style! 
One of my favorite Dutch discoveries is 
Mustard Soup. How could a dish so named 
be so delicious! It was our duty to assist with 
the serving and cleanup afterward. 

The great thing about these rallies is 
that our gang is akin to a long-time fam- 
ily. We are old friends, going back 20 years, 
maybe more, though at each succeeding 
event there are always new acquaintances 
to be made. Following dinner, all would 
retire to the saloon where the first order of 
business was to break out the song books. 
Leading the singing, with guitar(s), clari- 
net and sax, were long-time members Poul, 
Elof, Sue and Alan, plus several others, too. 
They are our own official Wayfarer musical 
group, The Wayfarer Stompers. 

The first song, always, is the Wayfarer 
fanfare. Sung to a lilting melody, it goes: 
“Wayfarer, Wayfarer, finest dinghy ever seen! 
Wayfarer, weather fair. Really makes me feel 
so keen. Do wake up from your lazy sleep. 
Sail your Wayfarer out on the deep. Wayfarer, 
Wayfarer, finest dinghy ever seen!” Verses 
are then repeated in Danish, Dutch and 
French. Wow! What a life... Wayfarering! 
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Voyage of the’ Wee Punkin” 


Up at the Port Townsend Wooden Boat 
Festival, I was chatting with Ron Mueller, the 
Sprite/Wayfarer man, about the beauty of Lake 
Powell. We agreed to get together down there 
sometime and do a little cruising. 

Come mid October, I had a new lug rig 
made up for the WEE PUNKIN and was anx- 
ious to try it out. Unfortunately, Ron was 
bogged down in producing some sort of semi- 
nar for his business and begged off. As luck 
would have it, I fell in with a pack of my 
offspring and friends who, motivated by the 
approach of an October break (a new develop- 
ment evidently), were planning a four wheelie 
trip to Canyonlands National Park. Now Can- 
yonlands is hardly the place for sailing but is a 
splendid spot in its own right and just off the 
road to Powell. I threw in with the gang. 

Our little convoy of two jeeps and the 
Nissan, with the PU on top, set off into 
the teeth of the season's firstraging snowstorm. 
We holed up in Blanding at the Cliff Palace, an 
architecturally funky place sporting bathrooms 
with 12' ceilings, clerestory windows and sit- 
down showers. 

During the next couple of days we slith- 
ered through the snow of Elk Ridge, admired 
the Indian ruins south of the park, did some 
hiking and crawled at last to the top of the 
notorious Elephant Hill. And what found we 
there? A very large pothole full of water! An 
observer, of which here were several, would 
have thought it the entire goal of our arduous 
journey. Nothing would do but that we launch 
the PUNKIN. 

Nothaving a folding rudder the water was 
a bit shallow for authentic rigging, but if you 
don't look too closely it’s quite a novel public- 
ity shot. Something of the sort was, of course, 
in the back of my mind from the very start. 

Leaving the troops to find their way home, 
let us jump now to the fabulous Lake Powell, 
scene of the real action. In spite of numerous 
boating articles, the lake is not well-known to 
salt water sailors. It is, proximity aside, the 
most attractive lake in the U.S. of A., all things 
considered. Because of the arid climate, level 
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fluctuations don't leave a bathtub ring as they 
do in many places. Often one is hard put to 
determine the high water mark. 

Currently the lake is at an all-time low and 
the launching ramps will need extension before 
the winter is out. The biggest disadvantage of 
low levels is that the shortcut between Bullfrog 
and Hall’s Crossing bays is high and dry. 
Doubtless it could be portaged with the 
PUNKIN 


A$9 ferry ride got me from Hall's Cross- 
ing on the south shore across to Bullfrog on the 
north side. At the visitor center I fell in witha 
ranger who was the “right sort” and discussed 
the proposed jetport, park service philosophy, 
powerboats, Indian ruins and whatnot. He said 
that winds were pd eae very light in the fall. 
He suggested that February was a good time to 
have the place all to oneself and the weather 
was quite nice. 

or the current excursion herecommended 
an unimproved shore area just a way north on 
the Burr Trail near the head of Bullfrog Bay. 
Wesoon left the washboard of the Burr Trail for 
a sandy track to the water's edge. We chose a 
perfect little crescent shaped cove with a pow- 
erboat fishing 50 yards around a headland tothe 
south and a houseboat well away out of sight to 
the north. Super spot. 

Perhaps a word about the surface fauna of 
the lake is in order. During the season the 
parking lots hold uncounted acres of runabouts, 
two and three axie trailers with flybridge Bay- 
liners and their ilk and a raft of bass boats with 
enormous Mercs on the back. While perhaps 
not typical, athree axle trailer with amonstrous 
Cigarette type, pulled'by a big “plumbing and 
heating” four wheeler from SoCal is not un- 
common. These boats are usually left at the 
lake while the owner goes back to the job. In 
these parts one can beg off early Friday and 
make 400 miles in time for a sundowner at the 
lake. 

The boating activity revolves around the 
houseboat. It is instructive to watch these 
things being loaded from the beach. From a 
distance D-Day comes to mind. Close up we 


note enough beer and soda to stock a decent 
comer grocery, acouple of wet bikes, countless 
lawn chairs, plus thenormal pile of parapherna- 
lia. Fully loaded, this monument to conspicu- 
ous consumption, towing a runabout, sets off 
across the lake in search of peace and quiet. 

The perfect secluded beach decided upon 
the bow is nosed up on the sand, anchors 
carried out 45 de either side and the gang- 
plank run out. The toys are then set loose to 
churn up a couple of square miles, wood is 
gathered for a big beach fire, while the captain 
pours a cold one and settles down to enjoy 
nature. myself have participated in this sort of 
activity, although on a modest scale, and tow- 
ing acouple of sailboats, and will concede that 
it has a certain attraction. However, left to my 
own devices I'd rather go with the PUNKIN. 

So here we are, in the perfect little cover, 
clear blue water, azure sky, new rig and a light 
breeze calling, but seemingly a certain lassi- 
tude has settled over our hero. He dwadles 
about, decides to have lunch, lingers over an- 
other glass, fools around some more, but finally 
rouses himself and prepares to unload the boat; 
a simple job it is. 

He drags the boat easily to the water, for 
she's alight thing. His movements quicken as 
he goes forthe rudder and rig. A smile of antici- 
pation lights his face as he begins to hurry. The 
Tig goes up without a problem and apparently 
nothing is missing. Normally he has toconcoct 
a missing piece on the. spot. Possibly he's 
getting more methodical in his old age? Load- 
ing some “afternoon stores” and a sweater, he 
hops aboard and is off o’er the rippling waters. 

The breeze being quite light, I determined 
not to venture too far and so bore away before 
the wind toward the north where the head of the 
bay was evident. I was coasting the western 
shore when a hidden lead opened up and one a 
whim I turned in to try the boat in close quarters 
and flukey wind. She worked along very well 
and I was surprised to find that the gut soon 
opened intoa large bay. I congratulated myself 
upon having discovered an unknown bay, at 
least it couldn't have any houseboats. Crossing 
the bay I studied the large numbers of diving 
birds which I took to be loons, and noted the 
stark white trees which had stood lifelessly 
beneath the waters for lo these many years. 

I amused myself for a time sailing around 
and among the trees and then ran north into the 
narrowing canyon which indicated a stream 
that in eons past had been mother to the great 
Bullfrog. The wind now tumed and strength- 
eneda little so, rather than beat, I turned and ran 
back among the birds, through the gut and clear 
home, all on one tack. 

I was determined to be afloat with the 
sunrise next morn for this was the “big one,” a 


really truely cruise, venturing further than a 
PU had ever gone before and sleeping 
aboard overnight. We have all read the ac- 


counts of cruise preparations, the endless lists, 
things to fix, ad whatever. Even on so modest 
ascale as this one needs a certain minimum of 
stuff andon aneight-footer one can’t just throw 
itin. So, as one might have supposed, the sun 
was well up as we eased southward on the 


fading northerly, obviously a night breeze. 


As I came down the bay last night I de- 


- scribed in the far distance the unmistakable 


houseboat sheds of Bullfrog Marina. Alas. I 
hadn't discovered a hidden bay after all. It was 
now my intention to stand well to the south- 
ward, exploring the upper reaches of Bullfrog 
Bay and then turn north in plenty of time toride 
the day breeze up the main arm to my proposed 
anchorage in the western reaches of W. Loon 
Bay. 


From the top: Here come de sun, early morning on Lake Powell. A 
view ashore over the broad expanse of foredeck. Day's end, heading 
for harbor. 


Story & Photos from Jim Thayer 

(Jim Thayer has been designing and building interesting small boats 
for a dozen years at his shops in Mechanicsville, VA, and Colbran, 
CO, and travelling circuitously between the two making deliveries and 
running new boat "tests" such as in this story). 


The air was now the merest zephyr, and 
against me, but still the PUNKIN carried on, 
never losing way and never pinwheeling aim- 
lessly as I have had other boats do. I loved her 
more dearly with each passing hour. Her var- 
nished deck gleamed in the sun and her bright 
hull lay mirrored in the limpid water. With her 
store of goods she catered to my every whim, 
well, all but one! 

Thinking it might be pleasant to go ashore 
for lunch I had been slowly — very slowly — 
working my way toward a likely looking beach 
on the eastern shore. As I enjoyed the prospect 
I noticed a houseboat making up from the 
south. I kept track of his bearing, as good 
Sailors are enjoined to do, and decided that he 
would pass well ahead. They are faster than one 
might suppose. He passed ahead alright and 
went ashore right on top of my lunch spot. 

Well, it wasn't fornothing that I had a fine 
cruising boat. I immediately put about and 
proceeded to lay out lunch aboard. Lunch duly 
savored I noted that the air had fallen lighter 
yet. So light in fact that 1 was constrained to 
remove all my clothing in order to detect the 
subtle shifts which mightenable us to reach our 
goal. In doing so I knew full well that I was 
liable to injury from the still ardent October 
sun. I accepted the risk willingly knowing that 
it, like the endless tacking, beating, leeing, 
weathering, helming, sheeting and luffing was 
crucial to the optimum development of my boat 
and thus the safety and well-being of my cus- 
tomers. 

Giving up all thought of exploring ashore 
we ran northward, passing a couple of fisher- 
men and checking two canyons on the way. 
The wind finally decided to give us some en- 
couragement and we were soon ashore in Punkin 
Cove, our proposed layover. Plenty of daylight 
remaining, resolved toexplore the high ground 
to the west, expecting that I might easily gain 
Hall's Crossing Bay which shouldn't lay too far 
beyond the ridge. 

Despite having gone native, it was obvi- 
ous that shoes would be required. I was thus 
arrayed as a sort of sartorial sandwich with 
covering on each end and ample skin filling. As 
proof against possible evening chill and/or 
lurking voyeuristic savages, I took asmall pack 
of clothing and included a couple of cans to 
ward of desiccation. 

The recently drained near-shore flat was a 
jungle of that “scourge of the West,” tumble- 
weed (Russian Thistle) which appeared quite 
impenetrable. With care, however, forcontact 
would have been painful, or worse, one could 

pick a path between the large plants which seem 
to somehow hold their neighbors at bay. These 
weeds can be quite a nuisance at places and one 
often sees them floating near shore. From a 
distance they appear like mooring buoys gone 
adrift. 

The way led through a veritable moon- 
scape of barren shale, mudstone and crudstone 
which must erode too fast for vegetation to get 
a foothold. One attractive and perfectly sym- 
metrical little plant seemed to be comfortable in 
these surroundings but was quite rare. I resisted 
the urge to take one along, my altruism encour- 
aged by the lack of anything to dig with. 

Fortunately I happened on a way up the 
cliff which required no undue scrambling and 
was soon at the rim, a conglomerate which 
looked exactly like weathered concrete, plenty 
good enough to be part of a prehistoric launch- 
ing pad. A stroll down to the end of the bench 
gave a view of Hall’s Crossing Bay but much 
too far to walk. It was getting dusky when I 
arrived back at the ship. 
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The shore was rather muddy but I man- 
aged to get aboard without bringing any goo 
past the foredeck. We lay off the shore on a 
short scope and I set about getting comfortable. 
The sail and spars lay to one side to keep the air 
off and the candle lantern was hung from a 
tiller-yard lashup. The cockpit of the PUNKIN 
is floored with the foam-cored cockpit opening 
cut from the deck. This gives one a nice shot of 
flotation as well as a warm sole, even in freez- 
ing weather. With a foam pad and a sleeping 
bad we were comfy and cozy. 

In such a situation one operates like some 
sort of larva, never fully coniing out of the bag. 
One eats, reads and even brushes the teeth 
without coming out further than necessary. 
This requires a certain amount of care and 
deliberation, mind you, or one’s bed becomes 
unspeakably grubby. And so, happily en- 
sconced, I had a belated sundowner, a leisurely 
supper and some good reading by the dim light 
of the candle, whose declining vigor coincided 
very nearly withmyown. — 

I was up at first light, sitting with my bag 
around my neck frequently protruding an arm 
to grasp the McDonald's cup which sat steam- 
ing on the deck. “McDonald’s? He's gotta be 
kidding” you say. Nota bit of it. In the open, 
and even at home, styrofoam is essential to 
keep your drink from getting cold/hot. I find 
that Mac's cups are much the sturdiest readily 
available. The blowing agent is not a serious 
factor as I often get several weeks constant use 
from one before they start to weep around the 
bottom. Do, however, have a good backup as 
you will be in dire straits if the primary gets sat 


Lake Powell, being in the high desert of 
Utah, is subject to a wide range of diurnal 
temperatures. In mid October it was quite 
warm during the day and near freezing at night. 
This is the saving grace of the place in summer. 
It gets blazing hot during the day but you only 
need fall overboard to cool off. As soon as the 
sun goes down it becomes quite pleasant. All 
considered, late September is the best. April 
and May are great but the water is cold. 

Thad providentially provided a thermos of 
hot coffee before leaving the truck. It spent the 
day rolled up in the sleeping bag and the night 
tucked in at my feet. It was plenty hot come 
dawn and, flavored with a concoction of sugar 
cane from down in the tropics, more than made 
up for the niggling discomforts of my present 
situation. Comfortis meaningless if one knows 
not discomfort. I would not argue that one 
suffer extreme discomfort in order to enjoy the 
possibility of ee I’mapretty 
conservative middle-of-the-roader, I guess. 

Having shot half my wad, I rolled up the 
bag, raised sail and was homeward by a 
night wind not yet intimidated by El Sol’s 
imminent ce. I poured another cup as 
I eased along through the flock of loons which 
were fishing all about. One surfaced not two 
boat ths away with a 3" fish in his beak. 
OK, it’s . But most fishermen are men. Is 
it only tradition, or are women smarter, or 
dumber? What about birds? Well, it’s all too 
easy to get caught up in these arcane philo- 
sophical questions when the mind is upon 
a broad reach. 

I watched the sunshine creep down the 
cliffs behind and then come racing along the 
water after me, vaporizing the stubborn shad- 
ows like the ultimate pea py leaving 
the water glistening clean and the sky shining 
blue. Ah, how are we molded by the media. We 
dived into od out theother side into 
another great fleet of loons and ran ever slower 
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to beach on one board. 

I fully intended to o— the PUNKIN 
somewhere along the way but I kept putting it 
off and now it was just a mite cool. But reall 
there's no need. She will obviously float hi 
with that foam core deck and the two sealed end 
compartments. We'll still get to it. Maybe in 
Flonda this winter when we go down to give 
Sharon away. Yes, definitely. 

This little expedition had a number of 
satisfying outcomes (to use the current ver- 
nacular). Foremost, of course, was the exem- 
plary behavior of my little boat. Then, predic- 
tion of the winds, based on the first afternoon's 
observation, made me feel smug indeed. Toset 
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out upon the water for a day and a night in wild 
and unknown land without suffering a men- 
tionable difficulty or inconvenience gives a 
feeling of confidence and does something for 
the self-esteem. Doubtless, to go about one’s 
activity without a shred of clothing has all sorts 
of negative narcistic Freudian overtones, but 
still nurtures that devil-may-care, happy-go- 
lucky lifestyle that sailors tend to cultivate and 
which, truth to tell, we all secretly covet. 

At this point in time (oh, dearme) I would 
happily go again. Upon er consideration, 


maybe early spring. Till then I'll just mess 
about. . 
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Sailing Through 
the Night 


By Fred Shell 


I am not a long distance sailor cruiser. 
Like most of us who mess about in boats, my 
adventures are mostly day trips. There have 
been some wonderful multi-day trips, but they 
always involved overnight stays at anchor or 
on the beach. I have been out sailing at night 
many times and found such a special element 
of peace and mystery that I didn’t want it to 
end. So last summer when my son Greg was 
visiting here in Vermont I came up with the 
notion of sailing through the night, somewhat 
as if we were passage-making. Lake Champ- 
lain is big enough for such a thing, about 10 
miles wide maximum by 120 miles long. 

About an hour before sunset Greg and 
I launched my 23’ foot microcruising cata- 
maran Life’s a Beach from the Georgia Town 
Park near my home and shop in northern Ver- 
mont. This craft is easy to sail and motors 
well. The plan was to take two or three hour 
watches, rotating through the night. Destina- 
tion was the wide open part of the lake to the 
south. From our location on the eastern shore 
we needed to sail about eight miles almost 
due west to clear the major islands before we 
could head south. 

We had a light southerly breeze for the 
first hour or two which gave us about half of 
our westing. The sun went down and so did 
the wind. The motor came on, which is not 
unpleasant due to the aft cabin design and 
the relatively quiet four-stroke Tohatsu 9 .8hp 
outboard. We maintained a cruising speed of 
about 5 knots at one-third throttle. 

By the time we reached the drawbridge 
connecting South and North Hero Islands 
we had total darkness. The bridge is well lit 
and was not difficult to navigate under. We 
did need to drop the rig, but this only takes a 
minute or two. From this point the rig stayed 
down for several hours. 

We continued west for another two 
miles or so before turning south. Although 
we could generally make out the shoreline, 
our chart and GPS were depended upon to 
keep us out of trouble. Ironically, the biggest 
concern was running into a navigation buoy. 
Our draft is only about 16” and a grounding 
could be dealt with, but hitting one of those 
cans at 5 knots could do some damage. 

Soon a partial moon came out and was 
a great help. Housing development is spotty 
enough here that a lot of the shoreline has no 
lights. We continued south in the mile-wide 
channel between New York and Vermont 
under power. A light breeze had come up but 
it was right on the nose. After some seven 
or eight miles we cleared the southern end 
of South Hero Island and entered the area 
known as the “Broad Lake.” 

Around 11:30pm I finally gave up the 
helm to Greg. We were in quite open water 
and I felt that one person could keep us out 
of trouble. Although it was such a beautiful 
night and I didn’t want to miss any of it, I was 
asleep within five minutes. 

It was lam or 2am when Greg rounded 
up the boat in the lee of Juniper Island, 
about three miles off Burlington harbor. The 
south wind had freshened to about 15 knots 
and with a fetch of 30 miles or so a pretty 
good chop had built up. Greg had correctly 
not tried to set up the rig with me asleep. We 


considered anchoring there for the night, he 
was beat and I wasn’t sure I would be sharp 
enough to take over. I made a cup of coffee 
and a sandwich and soon felt great. 

The rig was set up, Greg dove into his 
bunk and we set off on a beam reach toward 
Burlington Harbor. This was marvelous. The 
moon and Jupiter were in conjunction and all 
was right with the world. The wind dropped 
off more and more as we got close to Bur- 
lington. The harbor is formed by a break- 
water which runs north and south, paral- 
lel to the shore, and is perhaps a mile long. 
We ghosted through from south to north at 
around 3:30am. There were 50 or so cruising 
sailboats moored. The only sign of life was 
one little dinghy making its way back to the 
mother ship with two very happy crew. Bur- 
lington is a popular destination for French 
Canadian sailors from Montreal. 

I knew that Greg had no interest in 
crawling out of his bunk. Anyhow, I didn’t 
want to give up the helm and miss any of this 
so I continued on. A course was set NW to 
intersect our southward track somewhere SW 
of South Hero. We now had a broad reach 
with slowly building winds and seas. 

The morning light had come up to 
where navigation was easy by the time the 
tum north was called for. Soon a spectacu- 
lar sunrise punctuated the end of an amazing 
night. And soon after that my son arose also. 
The seas had built up pretty good and before 
long we tucked into the lee of a small island 
and dropped the hook for breakfast. It felt 
good to be still for a while and the coffee and 
scrambled eggs never tasted better. 

From there we back tracked to our home 
port, arriving around noon, having traveled 
about 60 miles. Yes, I was pretty tired, but 
that night sail was magic and I consider it one 
of the best in over 50 years of messing about 
in boats. 
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New From Shell Boats Schooner 18 

The Schooner 18 is a luxurious day 
sailer for two to four with preten ses of being 
a basic cruiser for one to two. The hull and 
rig are essentially scaled up versions of the 
Schooner 15. The bilge keels provide good 
lateral resistance as well as easy and upright 
beaching. The aft cabin is quite adequate for 
sleeping, changing clothes, using the portable 
head, and stowing gear. The aft cabin sepa- 
rates the helm from the outboard motor. 

(To learn more about Shell Boats go to: 
wwwshellboats.com) 
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ANDRO ZEE’s 
Ultimate Cruise 


Many of life's roads cannot be 
retraced. That fact hits me with 
true reality when I look upon Gulf 
Island Pond which:lies about a mile 
from my home. I once traveled the 
twelve miles of its bottom in horse 
and buggy, then later in automo- 
biles. Not that the water opened up 
like the Red Sea in Moses' time, 
but the pond simply wasn't there. 

I was a mere whelp of a teen- 
ager when Gulf Island Dam was 
built. It was a super engineering 
project for these parts and as a 
budding camera fan, I visited the 
site often to take pictures. Memor- 
ies still linger of bits of talk a- 
mong parents and neighbors about 
trials inhabitants suffered when 
forced to move out of the planned 
flooded area. A few were glad of a 
chance to sell rundown farm land, 
but most were rooted by -genera- 
tions of life and labor. No doubt 
tears mingled with the dammed up 
water that finally covered the Riv- 
er Road and home sites. 

For the next fifty years, peo- 
ple in general turned their backs 
on Gulf Island Pond. No new river 
road was constructed along its 
banks. Forests overgrew the use- 
less remnants of flooded farms. Po- 
lution from town and paper mills 
yielded flotsum and a gas that 
tarnished silverware and _ caused 
lead paint on houses to turn black. 
No one ventured near it, in it or 
on it for pleasure. 

But time has_ healed the 
wounds and waste abatement and 
treatment have taken effect. Man 
and wildlife are finding the Andro- 
scoggin acceptable once more. 

So it was, that I lately stood 
on the great dam's adjoining dike 
gazing northward, wondering what 
lay beyond. There beckoned a 
twelve mile water way, a limbo of 
relative wilderness, in the heart of 
a civilized land. Ironically, a 
thing of beauty blooming out of po- 
lution and neglect. 

A few short explorations by 
skiff only baited my _ curiosity. 
With the unrestrained anticipation 
of a Columbus, I proceeded to build 
and outfit my 22' scow sloop, the 
Andro Zee, to cruise the far reach- 
es of this river-pond. And believe 
me, all that planning and prepara- 
tion made me feel a bit akin to that 
famous Admiral of the Sea of 1492 
-- as near as I ever will be! It 
took two years and unbearable de- 
lays, but at last it came to pass. 

At last all signals were "go" 
for that ultimate cruise -- the 
planned voyage of my _ Chapelle 
"Scow Sloop of Dutch Type" for 
which she had been chosen and 
built -- the 12 mile length of Gulf 
Island Pond in Auburn, Maine. I 


25 Years Ago 


in MAIB 


had invited others to go along, but 
'86 was a freak year for weather, 
causing repeated "doing and undo- 
ing" of plans. By late August I de- 
clared, "I'll go the next day of 
favorable forecast, regardless!" Oc- 
tober 1 promised to be that day. My 
son, Jim, was the only person free 
to go -- nevertheless, anchors a- 
weigh! 

AZ is not a racer. Previous 
logs indicated the 24 mile round 
trip with the average hangups and 
Murphy's jinxes would require a 
full day. So the night befpre we 
rounded up all needed gear and 
supplies -- gas, lunch packed, 
camera, fresh battery, first aid kit 
and so on. 

My wife, Lona, though unable 
to go, served us an early break- 
fast, filled thermoses and waved us 
off with a, "Try to be back by 
dark!" good by. Under a gray ov- 
ercast (so much for forecasts!) we 
motored the 15 min. drive to our 
mooring area in 10 min. flat. Once 
aboard let it rain! 

While Jim parked the truck 
and deposited the gear on the 
beach, I paddled out in our inflata- 
ble "Rubber Duckey". The motor 
started pronto. I beached AZ 
bow-on as we would first deposit a- 
bout fifty window weights (another 
donation from a friend) in the bow 
hold. Figured they were needed to 
counter the weight of a larger mot- 
or and the tendency of crew and 
passengers to congregate in the 
stern cockpit. Spare storage battery 
and picnic supplies would he best 
stored in the forward cockpit. I al- 
ternate two used batteries for run- 
ning lights and bilge pump. No 
problem to charge them at home and 
install a fresh one every week or 
ten days... another advantage of 
close-to-home sailing. 

All was aboard in nothing 
flat. Jim shoved us off, swung a- 
board over the bow and poled us 
toward deeper water with an oar, 
while I checked the motor. 

"All clear?" I yelled, trying 
to sound like an admiral. 

"OK here!" (Jim is always 
matter-of-fact and to the point.) 

So I fired up and AZ headed 
upstream full, speed. We kicked up 
a wake like two boys let out of 
school. Where time is to be made, 
motoring into a head wind is the 
only way to go. The Androscoggin 
River lies, roughly, N-S, so a NW 
wind precludes sailing upstream. 

As we relaxed, we were sur- 
prised to see the gray clouds had 
evaporated. A blue sky proved the 
Se eiaes were "right on” after 
all. 

Jim and I agreed to proceed on 
one hour watches at the tiller. The 


first half of our trip, as far as 
Turner Center Bridge, was old cap. 
Times lapsed, from landing to Field 
Cove, to Clark Mountain Narrows, 
to the bridge, show on my log as if 
scheduled. I also carry a "topo" 
map taped to a board under clear 
plastic. I never tire of checking 
that. It allays monotony and makes 
the scene come alive for guests. 


The map press’ no names for most 
coves and islands, so | exercise an 


explorer's prerogative “and pen in 
appropriate names based on natural 
features or in memory of old set- 
tlers. 

For the first mile, we skirt a 
seaplane base. Here, a flight train- 
ing activity promotes me to be alert 
and give a wide berth. A sail boat 
may have a right of .way, but 


yielding sometimes’ beats’ being 
"right". 

Field Cove slid by on sched- 
ule. I waved -- in case a relative 


there should be watching. This is 
a beautiful stretch of river with 
little islands and hidden lagoons on 
the west side. I remembered a tale 
told me by a descendent of the man 
whose farm was flooded out on the 
west bank. 

The old farmer was fond of 
rowing across the then narrower 
river to visit a neighbor on the 
east shore, ostensibly to "trade a 
calf or buy a pig". 

"Truth was," my friend 
chuckled, "it was probably his 
taste for home brew, rather than 
cow trading, that prompted those 
excursions." 

As NOAH had predicted, it 
was developing into one of those 
days of "NW winds, 15-25 mph and 
gusty". Clark Mt. lies east of the 
river. The water is funneled be- 
tween the mountain and outcropping 
of ledge to the west. This "Nar- 
rows" also jets the wind. Soon, 
white caps were pounding AZ's 
scow bottom. Spray befogged my 
glasses and like the old gray mare 
in deep snow, our craft dodged 
-from port to starboard and back, 
keeping me on my metal at the til- 
ler. We reveled in it though, 
(hardy *rivermen that we were) as 
our 9-1/2 hp Evinrude had power to 
spare to shove our bulky scow a~ 
long. 

We were soon clear of that 
quarter mile wind tunnel. The riv- 
er now spread to a half mile width, 
ruffled by the brisk airs; reflect- 
ing the blue of the sky. On our 
port side lay a tiny island thirty 
or forty feet wide with a couple of 
emerald pines like sentinals on its 
center. (Photographed it last Aut- 
umn -- just at twilight when the 
trees reflected in.a glassy calm -- 
now an enlargment graces a living 
room stand. "Jewel Island") 

Just then, a crashing commo- 
tion arose on the starboard shore 
some fifty yards away..A herd of 
half grown cows galloped out of the 
bushes mooing and jostling like a 


gang of teenagers, ranging the 
beach and into the water: with a 
mighty splash that sent a pair of 
domestic geese squawking into the 
woods in alarm. If their intent was 
to board the AZ, it was automatic- 
ally cancelled before they were 
belly deep. They turned to bunting 
each other, switching their tails or 
eagerly drinking, then watching us 
in cup-eared stupor as water ran 
from their shiny muzzles. It was a 
clownish episode that made _ us 
laugh. 

In the excitement we forgot a 
nasty sand bar. "Hard t'port, Jim!" 

vasive action just in the nick of 
time! The sun was making shadowy 
wave lines on the shallow bottom. 
Almost plowed a furrow with the 
Evinrude. But we hardly gave it a 
second thought, for the two great 
steel spans of Turner Center Bridge 
loomed a mile ahead. 

The ship's clock (a $1.49 dig- 
ital stickup) said ten o'clock. Time 
for all good sailors to have a cof- 
fee break. Moreover, at the bridge 
the special mast lowering feature of 
our Dutch type vessel would come 
into play. We had used it only once 
-- a year ago on an aborted voyage 
that ended about a mile beyond the 
bridge. We picked a four foot high 
bank near the bridge, nosed her in 
to it, tied to a pine stump and 
walked ashore at deck level. After 
a snack, we released a _ copper 
lightening cable and lowered away 
on the mast by means of the fore- 
stay on a hand cranked winch. As 
the mast comes down, an "A" frame 
rises on the stay just forward of 
the cabin. It is a leverage device 
to help start the mast up off the 
erutch in the erection. My main 
boom has a simple iron gooseneck 
easily separated from the mast be- 
fore lowering. 

Some highway workmen saun- 
tered down to look us over; no 
doubt on their coffee break. I 
greeted them and asked, "Ever see 
the likes o' that around here?" 

"Nope! Can't say 'sI 
did," came the reply. 

The scow style baffles some 
people. "Which end is which?" one 
querried. In disgust, his pardner 
remarked, "The rudder is on the 
hind end, Dummy, this here's the 
front!" 

"Huh!" 
walked away. 

So we shoved off. "Evie" was 
reluctant to start, but finally 
caught and purred smoothly as we 
approached the bridge. From the 
rear cockpit I feared the "A" frame 
would snag on the steel beams so I 
cut the throttle, but it was an op- 
tical illusion -- eight feet of 
clearance when we slid into the 
shade of the structure. I throttled 
up when we were clear. The work- 
men waved to us from the bridge 
deck and the explorers were on 
their way. The head wind stif- 
fened, if anything, so we elected 


ever 


They turned and 


to keep the mast in the crutch to 
minimize resistance. 

A straight stretch of little ov- 
er a mile up river brought us to 
Griswald Island; one of only three 
named on the topo map. We chose 
the west channel and a beautiful 
run it was; bordered on either side 
with thick forest and graceful trees 
that overhung the banks. The is- 
land itself was nearly a mile long. 
Beyond was another island without 
a name. I dubbed it NW Griswald. 
Still at full speed, we swept a- 
round it until Jim, then acting as 
lookout, yelled, "Low rock ahead!" 

I cut speed and veered to 
port, narrowly missing a_ turtle 
backed rock that would have hung 
us up -- but good! 

Reminded me of a tale I once 
read about lumbermen who use 
horsedrawn boats, called "Horse 
boats", to transport supplies up- 
stream. One man would ride the 
poor animal wading through the 
water. The driver also served as 
lookout. One such character was 
famous for his warning cry, "Kee- 
riestsr! Dead ahead!" 

One more island, as yet un- 
named (ran out of-ideas); then we 
cheered at sight of a river tribu- 
tary: the Nezinscot. An old map 
which I possess, dated 1870, calls 
it "Twenty Mile River". Back then, 
I suppose, people were still trying 
to forget Indian names. Just beyond 
is an island with an almost pure 
stand of red oak -- Oak Island -- 
naturally! It marked the end of our 
previous exploration. 

So now we headed into "unex- 
plored territory". Still another is- 
land was to be passed. We noted 
the accuracy of the topo map which 
showed every feature in recogniza- 
ble shape. Again, no name. Since a 
long arm of water was shown on its 
easterly side, I penned "Long Arm" 
on the map. Once past it, we wel- 
comed the different view of about a 
mile of uncluttered sky-blue river 
with here and there a _ whitecap 
whipped up by a super breeze. 

It flowed between fertile mea- 
dow lands alive with farming oper- 
ations. A half mile field of fodder 
corn was ripening on the west 
bank. A section of the old River 
Road could be seen. Gulf Island 
Pond was losing its wide spread ef- 
fect. Ruins of an old homestead 
rose above the corn -- abandoned, 
no doubt, because of isolation. 

Map makers did give names to 
the next two islands: Ram Island 
and Little Ram Island. They were 
wooded and uninhabited like the 
others and only two or three acres 
in extent. I am anxious to inter- 
view local people to learn the ori- 
gin of the names. After passing 
them on the westerly side, we dis- 
covered a sudden change in geog- 
raphy. 

Up to now our _ compass 
indicated that the Androscoggin's 
course lay five to thirty degrees 
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ANDRO ZEE last summer. 


east of north, but here it twisted 
almost a right angle turn toward 
the NW. Andro Zee began to buck 
some current and numerous bould- 
ers hinted shallow areas. I had 
heard a local boatman had marked a 
channel and was relieved to see a 
double line of painted jugs. Obvi- 
ously, the safe channel lay be- 
tween. 

The very brisk wind, which 
we now faced directly, made "read- 
ing" the water for hidden rocks im- 
possible. I throttled down a bit and 
Jim took the bow station again. 
The scene was now totally agricul- 
ture with crops or cattle on both 
shores. Our NW course ended in a- 
bout a half mile in another sharp 
bend in the river; again heading 
us NE, and here our ultimate goal 
came into sight: "Twin Bridges" 
and white water. That would be 
head of navigation for us. 

But there was no sitting back 
to enjoy the landscape! A swifter 
current, vague markings and more 
numerous rocks made navigation a 
full time job. Luck was with us, 
though, as we crossed the wide and 
shallow river bend and approached 
a wharf where a power boat was 
tied up. I surmised the owner must 
be a happy, fun loving person as 
dock and boat were decked out with 
bright wind-soc streamers and a 
flag. 

It was now twelve-thirty. We 
beached AZ in a_ sheltered spot 
under a high bank and beside a 
fallen tree. As we enjoyed sand- 
wiches and more ‘coffee, the warm 
October sun put us in a complais- 
ant mood. To the south was the 
great elbow of the river we had 
just passed through. In the back- 
ground were large cattle sheds of 
the Varney farm -- wellknown for 
miles around. We knew the bridges 
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were just around a bend upstream. 
But could we navigate any closer? 
It was a question we contemplated 
as we ate and viewed the swift wat- 
er and ever more numerous bould- 
ers, some with gulls perched upon 
them. As I topped off the gas tank, 


I said, "Well, Jim, after coming 
this far, let's go for it." 

While I cranked up old "Evie", 
Jim poled us away from shore. At 
half speed and with Jim as lookout, 
we headed into a likely stretch of 
black water. Boiling "domes" of 
water indicated a rough bottom, but 
with my mate sounding constantly 
with an oar I proceeded but ready 
to shift into neutral at the slight- 
est sign of trouble. 

"Hey Dad, look!" He _ was 
pointing toward shore. I was about 
to retort, "Watch the bottom; not 
the shore!" when a car horn's 
honking came to my ears. A station 
wagon speeded to the river's edge 
and two men jumped out waving 
frantically. One gave the STOP 
signal and I heard him shout, "Bet- 
ter turn back. You'll get into trou- 
ble there!" 

Never ignore a _ native's ad- 
vice! I immediately reversed and 
pulled the tiller over. Ever more 
fearful for the prop, I slowed our 
motor to a walk. AZ took an etern- 
ity coming around. We broached in 
the current and almost mounted a 
barely submerged rock. Good luck 
held, though, and with carefully 
increased speed, we headed back 
toward the tied-up boat near the 
men, where we could talk. They 
apparently felt that they had ac- 
complished their lifesaving mission 
or that we were too "far gone" to 
help. At any rate, they climbed in- 
to the car and drove off. Their 
parting remark was something like, 
"Channel on the other side. Better 


be damned careful!" 

I shouted a "Thank you!" and 
I was truly grateful for the advise. 
I well rémembered being stranded 
through: a full tide's turn because I 


hadn't taken a native's word of 
caution seriously. 
"OK!" I said, "We'll try the 


other side. I want a picture of the 
Twin Bridges if I can get it." 

So we recrossed the river fol- 
lowing the buoys as we had earl- 
ier. On reaching the eastern shore, 
we turned northward again. From 
there we could see one of the 
bridges. Close to the shore the 
water was over an oar's depth even 
where bank bushes brushed our 
deck. 

"Must be a_ wicked current 
here in the spring!" I mused. 

The AZ was finding it a good 
test of her power even in October. 
I was still fearful about the prop- 
eller as I had no spare. We inched 
up the channel increasing throttle 
only enough to keep steerage-way. 
We entered a kind of natural sluce- 
way between a giant boulder and a 
leaning birch tree. The river had 
an angry voice as it swirled around 
the rock. About half way through, 
the current and motor force reached 
an equilibrium. There we churned 
briefly. AZ was losing her "cool" 
and threatened to bash her bow in; 
first on the boulder and then a- 
gainst the tree. I also remembered 
the promise to be home by dark. 

"This is it!" I said to Jim. 
"Let's quit while we're still a- 
head." By reversing and swinging 
the rudder to starboard (the motor 
mounts on the rudder) I brought 
the bow around with help of the 
current and headed down stream. 
Nearly lost control when I grabbed 
the camera to snap a picture of the 
one half of Twin BYidges then in 
view. 

Wind, current and motor 
zipped us down the marked channel 
between rocks and buoys. The 
channel ended near the NW bend in 
the river where the broader, quiet- 
er water of Gulf Island Pond prop- 
er, worked to absorb and calm the 
swirling flow. 

How sweet it is to sit in the 
warm October sun. luxuriating in 
smug complacency after having run 
the gamut of hazzards without a 
scratch! How brief the bliss when 
that ubiquitous stowaway, "Mur- 
phy", is aboard! I'm sure he e- 
voked his impish law, for, just as 
I breathed a sigh of relief, the 
motor stalled --- no good reason. 
He even prompted this foolish train 
of thought: 

"So! Who need a motor? The 
wind is now with us. We're ap- 
proaching Ram Island. Let her drift 
down the eastern channel where 
there is sure to be a sheltered cove 
where we can erect the mast, hoist 
the main and sta'sl and be on our 
way. (Probably the vent in-the gas 
cover is plugged. I'll loosen the 
cap -- she'll start OK when I need 


her." 

If the crew doubted my sagac- 
ity, no protest was made. We did 
find, in the lee of the island, an 
ideal place to tie up bow-on at a 
spot deck-high and could walk a- 
shore with ease. Looking back, I 
caught my breath at the tranquil 
beauty of the little anchorage spot- 
ted with red and yellow leaves on 
the dark water. The westerly gusts 
rocked the tops of pines, showering 
us with the season's yield of brown 
spills, covering the deck and water 
like clouds of welcoming confetti. 

Mast was up and sails set in 
jig time. With Jim at helm, we 
were soon away -- fanned on by the 
eager breezes. I settled down to 
absorb the Autumn scene in a new 
dimension of quietude. Progress 
was slow at first in the blanketed 
breezes by Ram and Little Ram. It 
seemed they were reluctant to let 
us go. (Or was it Murphy stealing 
time?) 

Once committed to the one mile 
Straightaway, the NW wind was 
frolicsome, to put it mildly. AZ 
bounded along and challenged the 
helmsman with every gust. One 
eat's paw heeled us heavily. Our 
counter maneuver almost ran us in- 
to some old stumps and driftwood 
logs, but I think Murphy was nap- 
ping at that point because we 
squeaked by without a scrape. 

AZ's draft is only fourteen 
inches, so we deemed it safe to 
pass all the islands by the east 
channel on our return trip. No 
depths are given on topo maps so 
we kept a sharp lookout and forged 
ahead. A road and farmhouse were 
seen on the eastern shore. A woman 
and child appeared on the _ back 
porch shielding their eyes from the 
sun to watch us. We were, perhaps, 
the first sailing craft ever seen on 
that reach of water. I waved and 
they waved back.As Columbus would 
have said, 'The natives seemed 
friendly'. 

The eastern passage of Gris- 
wold Island was particularly en- 
chanting. Tall pines neutralized 
the wind completely, but we were 
content to drift through the peace- 
ful Fall interlude. A lowering sun 
highlighted yellow leaves of maple, 
birch and witch hazel under a can- 
opy of pine green. We thought of a 
chapel with stained glass windows. 


Dark, glassy water reflected the 
colorful scene, inverted. In the 
shallows, sunken leaves, _ still 


bright, added a third dimension. 

It was about four o'clock when 
we cleared the island and the wind 
filled our. sails again. Turner 
Center Bridge was in view and I 
could see no problem in reaching 
dock before dark -- with such a 
fair wind we might not need a mot- 
or. I advised Jim to beach well a- 
bove the bridge so we could lower 
the mast to pass under the struc- 
ture. That- he did, but our choice 
of beach was unfortunate in that we 
grounded with a span of water be- 


tween us and a mooring tree. 

I'm sure it must have been 
Murphy prompted me to say, "For- 
get tying up! Winch ‘er down, sail 
and all just enough to clear the 
bridge. We'll slide through, raise 
mast and sail intact and be on our 
way." 

I felt that Jim didn't like my 
plan, but decided to obey the Cap- 
tain anyway. The mast began to 
move. It lowered a few feet, then 
stopped. I waited patiently; not 
wanting to put pressure on the 
crew. Meanwhile, not being very 
well sheltered by trees, the sail 
filled briefly and AZ lost her foot- 
hold on the beach. 

"Stay sail's caught and cable 
ran off the pulley," Jim announced. 

"We're afloat and drifting tow- 
ard the bridge!" I spluttered, eye- 
ing the still too tall mast. 


"Can't do a thing with it!" 
from Jim."Never mind! I assured 
him. "I'll start the motor." (I'll 


never be sure, but I swear I heard 
a voice mutter, "Famous last 
words!" -- that stowaway again! I 
set the choke and pulled the cord 
-- nothing! Pulled again -- noth- 
ing! One more time (with an eye on 
the approaching bridge) -- No re- 
sponse but a chuckle from Murphy 
(1 swear). 

Heroic decisions are made on 
the brink of disaster. "Grab an 
oar!" I yelled to Jim. The main 
sail still had about a _ two-third's 
capacity to draw. I sheeted in, 
lowered the starb'd leeboard, 
braced my butt against the tiller 
and manned the other oar. With 
that NW breeze, we just might make 
it to the eastern shore. There we 
could tie up and make repairs. We 
paddled frantically and with the 
sail's help managed a faltering 
steerageway. We were making it! 
But oh no! Fishermen in a_ skiff 
dashed ahead of us and cast their 
lines in the very, the ONLY, spot 


we could possibly beach AZ. 

"Sorry!" I called out. "We're 
in trouble. Can't help spoiling 
your fishing." 

Fortunately they were an aimi- 
able pair, sculled aside and as Jim 
made repairs, they offered help. I 
explained our predicament and as- 
sured them we could handle it. In 
response to my fussing about the 
motor, they said, "We'll keep an 
eye on you in case she don't 
start." 

I fancied I heard a subliminal 
"Oh-Oh!" and faint splash. Our 
stowaway knew he was_ becoming 
outnumbered and abandoned ship. 

Once the cable was on track, 
Jim lowered the mast. We drifted 
under the bridge while I pulled the 
starter cord in a wild frenzy. Jim 
raised the mast, set the sail and 
then came aft saying, "Dad, let me 
try it.” 

I gladly handed over mutter- 
ing a skeptic, "Good luck!" 

One yank and old "Evie" be- 
gan to purr like a kitten! I was 
tempted to follow Murphy over the 
rail. 

MY old log showed our moor- 
ing to be one hour and ten minutes 
away; sunset, one-hour. Allowing 
for a twilight period, a fair enough 
race between time and darkness. 

The usual "five-o'clock-dol- 
drums" held off. Under sail and 
power, AZ paced down stream, 
through Clark Mountain Narrows 
and by Field Cove like a colt head- 
ed for a peck of oats! What a 
thrilling conclusion to a beautiful 
day of "exploration"! Jim stood the 
last watch. (Ol' Dad was getting 
tired.) He doused sail and docked 
like a homing pigeon. Lights in 
nearby houses began to glow as we 
silently unloaded gear and moored 
the Andro Zee, each privately sav- 
oring in-mind replay of our Ulti- 
mate Cruise. 


By Walter Sargent 
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The International Scene 

An industry group said that the $45 mil- 
lion cut in the Corps of Engineers dredging 
budget could mean $10.5 billion in lost pro- 
duction and 33,800 jobs. 

The owners of the stricken cruise ship 
Costa Concordia offered passengers $14,500 
each if they promised not to sue but lawyers 
quickly calculated that a class-action suit 
might bring as much as $165,000 per. 


Thin Places and Hard Knocks 

Ships sank: Off New Zealand’s Coro- 
mandel coast the long liner Rebecca May 
began to “take on water very, very fast.” 
The crew of three was rescued from a life 
raft. The FV may have hit debris from the 
wrecked container ship Rena lodged on 
Astrolable Reef not too many miles away. 

In central Philippine waters the Seaford 2 
sank after hitting a floating log while heading 
for Antique province. Its cargo of 35,000 bags 
of cement failed to provide much buoyancy. 

In Turkey’s part of the Black Sea the Vera 
radioed for help after its cargo of scrap metal 
shifted, but the bulker had sunk by the time res- 
cue forces arrived. Three saved, eight missing. 

Ships ran aground: The small container 
ship Anke-Angela ran firmly aground in the 
Kalmar Strait between the island of Oland 
and the mainland of Sweden, 70 kilometres 
north of the Oland Bridge. Swedish author- 
ities suspected that the two senior officers 
were drunk at the time of the accident and 
took them ashore for testing. 

In Ghana the cargo ship Le Shan, loaded 
with dumper trucks, iron rods and gen- 
eral cargo, ran aground because the mas- 
ter refused to hire a local pilot, although 
instructed to do so. 

Ships collided/allided: On the Tennes- 
see River, the 200’ cargo ship Delta Mari- 
ner took out two spans of the Eggner Bridge. 
The vessel, which carries rocket components 
to Cape Canaveral and Vandenberg (Cali- 
fornia) Air Force Base, ended up anchored 
by the tangled mess of bent beams draped 
across its bow. The Coast Guard immediately 
closed a two-mile stretch of the river, com- 
muters found other ways to get to work and 
that weekend the Army Corps of Engineers 
closed the entire river when it released flood- 
waters from the Chickamauga Dam. 

Fire and explosions took a toll: In Ant- 
arctica’s Ross Sea, the tooth fishing Jung 
Woo No. 2 caught fire. Three died and two 
seriously burned were transferred to the 
National Science Foundation’s research ship 
Nathaniel B. Palmer, which then headed for 
the McMurdo Base. 

Tank cleaning is normally routine but 
dangerous. Five crewmembers died and six 
went missing after an explosion sank the 
South Korean oil tanker Doola No. 3 north of 
Jawol Island near Incheon. It usually trans- 
ports fuel oil but the crew was carrying out 
tank cleaning operations after unloading 
6,500 tonnes of gasoline at Incheon. The 
tanker sank in shallow water and was visible, 
its back broken. 

And off Albania the small product 
tanker Edirne sank about five kilometers 
from Durres after an explosion and fire. The 
tanker had unloaded more than 3,000 tons 
of fuel on the previous day. One body was 
found and at least two others were missing. 

Humans paid a price: A stevedore act- 
ing as the ship’s boss was killed while work- 
ing a ship at Pier J at Long Beach, California. 
He and his crew were unloading 40’ contain- 
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Beyond the 


Horizon 


By Hugh Ware 


ers with a wharf based crane when the top 
40-footer in a stack of six on the ship twisted 
and then fell. Everyone scattered but he 
couldn’t run far enough. 

At Immingham in the UK, a worker fell 
into the hull of the panamax bulker Excali- 
bur while shoveling coal and became fatally 
trapped under falling coal. 

But other humans were rescued: It took 
three Kodiak based Coast Guard helicop- 
ters and one unsuccessful, weather-stricken 
flight to simultaneously rescue the crew of 
the grounded fishing vessel Kimberly and to 
pluck the survival suited crew of the sunken 
fishing vessel Heritage from the water. 

And an Alaska-based Coast Guard 
chopper medivaced a 47-year-old man from 
the coastal freighter Coastal Trader while 
it was in Dead Man’s Bay. He was having 
trouble breathing. 

Elsewhere, a Coast Guard helicopter 
medivaced a female sailor off the amphibi- 
ous warfare ship USS Bonhomme Richard 
while off the California coast. She was suf- 
fering from chest and back pains. 

Several hundred miles off Hawaii, the 
American-flagged container ship Horizon 
Reliance took three Canadian males off their 
battered 33’ sailboat. In the dark of night (and 
wind gusting to 40 knots, 20’ swells), the 
yacht slammed into the ship and soon sank. 
One man managed to climb a rope ladder but 
the other two drifted off into the night and 
ended upon the other side of the ship. Thanks 
to the strobe lights on their lifejackets they 
were located, but it took nearly an hour to 
rescue them, father (age 39), son (age 9) and 
his uncle (age 33) were safe. (Horizon Lines, 
operating 20 vessels, is the largest domestic 
shipping line in the US.) 

Miscellaneous incidents: A crankcase 
explosion forced the container ship Hanjin 
Osaka to accept a tow to Hakodate. 

Elsewhere, the unmanned, cargo-less 
container ship FAS Provence was being towed 
by tugs West and Izmir Bull when the condi- 
tion of FAS Provence deteriorated quickly, 
with the vessel taking in water and listing. 
Since the vessel then posed a serious hazard 
to navigation, regular broadcasts alerted all 
ships in the central area of the Mediterranean 
of the still floating peril. 

The container ship COSCO Yokohama 
lost about 29 containers overboard in the 
Gulf of Alaska while enroute from China to 
Prince Rupert. Many other containers shifted 
during the storm. 

The dry cargo ship Ivan Vikulov became 
stranded in ice in late January some 60 kilo- 
meters (37 miles) off Ukraine’s Crimean 
Peninsula and then caught fire. As this report 
is written, it is drifting, crewless and still on 
fire in heavy ice in the middle of the Azov 
Sea. It is one of a fleet of about 40 icebound 
vessels waiting the arrival of icebreakers. 


Gray Fleets 
The US Navy has been testing methods 
for in-flight refueling unmanned aircraft from 
conventional tanker aircraft, using both drogue 
(Navy) and boom (Air Force) techniques. 


(Next, one supposes, will be unmanned tank- 
ers refueling unmanned drones?) 

Eight sailors on the amphibious assault 
ship USS Bonhomme Richard were dis- 
charged for hazing a fellow sailor, including 
choking him unconscious. 

AUS Navy diver was killed while oper- 
ating from HMCS Summerside, a Royal 
Canadian Navy coastal defense vessel. He 
and the warship were participating in Bold 
Alligator, a multinational maritime training 
exercise off the US East Coast. The Summer- 
side is described as “multi role, multi pur- 
pose, cost effective” and is basically a mine 
countermeasures vessel. Bold Alligator had 
ten nations participating, including far-off 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The Royal Malaysian Navy lost the use 
of KD Mutiara, one of its two survey vessels, 
when a fire extensively damaged it while 
undergoing repairs. 


White Fleets 

A very few hours after the cruise ship 
Costa Concordia departed Civitavecchia, the 
port for Rome, on a week-long Mediterranean 
cruise, the master decided to give everyone a 
thrill by repeating something he had already 
done several times. He would make a close 
approach to the Tyrrhenian Sea’s Isola del 
Gigliorderex. (It was later suggested that he 
was ordered to do so.) It was safe enough since 
the island rises precipitously from the sea and, 
besides, he had made similar passes before.... 

I have recreated what may have hap- 
pened next: Whoever was in charge on the 
ship’s bridge was tardy in noticing a rocky 
outcropping and perhaps even a visible rock. 
Full right rudder swung the ship enough so 
that the deployed port stabilizer (a wing-like 
protuberance) missed the large boulder. But 
the maneuver pivoted the stern inward into 
the boulder. It rolled aft along the hull until 
it socketed itself in the hull. The 165’ gash 
marking the boulder’s path was a mortal 
wound. Generators kicked off, either from 
the impact or flooding, and the ship was both 
dark and propulsion-less. 

The Costa Concordia gradually 
slewed outward away from the island and 
slowed to a virtual standstill. Somehow 
(did some heroic officer use the ship’s tun- 
nel thrusters or were wind and currents the 
cause?) it made a sharp pivot in place and 
then slowly floated sideways back towards 
the island, where it grounded very close to 
land, wounded side outboard. The Costa 
Concordia slowly rolled inward until it was 
lying on its side. Strangely, despite the ear- 
lier blackout, many lights on the ship were 
blazing brightly. 

Over the next two hours most of the 
4,500 people on board managed to escape. 
But there was rampant disorder and confu- 
sion and 32 crew and passengers went miss- 
ing. Not helping was the fact that the ship’s 
crew, notably including the master, failed to 
exercise much leadership and example. (But 
are senior stewardesses and cabin stewards 
really qualified to operate a lifeboat or direct 
passengers into a life raft?) 

Then followed the usual statements, 
inquiries, posturings and sensational rev- 
elations. Searches by divers were followed 
by removal of fuel oil and experts began to 
ponder how to salvage the ship. The Costa 
Concordia tragedy will be a subject of public 
interest for years. 

Elsewhere, touristing was less dramatic. 
At St Thomas in the US Virgin Islands, a tour- 


ist bus collided with mailboxes and a parked 
SUV before plunging over a ridge and some 
65’ down into thick brush. Thirteen tourists 
from the Serenade of the Seas were taken to 
a hospital, and one with a broken hip stayed 
there with the company of a crewmember 
sent from the ship. 

Usually a cruise vessel with a few sick 
passengers is allowed to enter a port but, 
based on radioed advice from a UK-based 
microbiologist, authorities at Port Stanley in 
the Falkland Islands denied landing rights to 
the Star Princess because the remote islands 
were unprepared to handle an outbreak of 
norovirus. (About 2% of those on board 
were sick.) 

Venice wants no more cruise liners. 
They bring air and water pollution (up to 
30% of what plagues that city) and an addi- 
tional two million more tourists a year into 
a city already under constant siege. And one 
resident complains that every time a cruise 
ship cruises by, her toilets overflow. 


Those That Go Back and Forth 

Because the Costa Concordia had 
departed from Civitavecchia near Rome, 
local travelers tended to be nervous. The 
ferry Sharden was buffeted by a violent 
northeast snowstorm shortly after departing 
Civatavecchia. It hit a breakwater, tearing 
an 80’ (25-meter) gash above the waterline 
but none of the reportedly panicky 262 pas- 
sengers were hurt. 

And somewhere between Active Pass 
and Tsawwassen in British Columbia, a mid- 
dle-aged Asian jumped off the Coastal Cele- 
bration. An extensive five-hour search failed 
to find him. 

In California, Taiwanese vacationers in 
a minivan on the Balboa Island Ferry went 
into the water when a black Mercedes with 
a stuck accelerator pedal pushed the minivan 
overboard. It floated just long enough for the 
family of four to be rescued. 

Off Papua New Guinea, the ferry Rabaul 
Queen was travelling between Kimbe and 
Lae when it sent out a distress signal. Soon 
after the ferry, with up to 350 on board, sank 
east of Lae, the South Pacific country’s sec- 
ond largest city and some 10 miles (16 km) 
from Finschhafen. Rescuers saved 238 and 
the number of people on board may have 
been lower than previously reported, perhaps 
only 300. 

On its delivery trip from a Finnish ship- 


yard, the new cross Channel ferry Spirit of 


France had to follow an icebreaker through 
100 miles of ice. The vessel joined her 
slightly larger sister Spirit of Britain on the 
Dover-Calais run. At 47,000 and 49,000 
gross tons, the two ferries are slightly bigger 
than the Titanic’s 46,329 tons. 


Legal Matters 

FBI divers from the USCGC Cypress 
and the Canadian frigate HMCS St. John’s 
recovered more than 6,700kg of cocaine from 
a sunken semi-submersible. Scuttled by drug 
smugglers off Honduras, it lay 3,000’ (more 
than 900m) deep. 

In the UK the German owners of the 
freighter Katja pleaded guilty and were fined 
£28,015 plus costs of £5,000 for overloading 
their vessel. As it arrived in Liverpool from 
the St Lawrence Seaway with a cargo of rock 
salt, a pilot on a passing vessel had noticed 
that the Plimsoll Line and load lines were not 
visible and the vessel appeared suspiciously 
low in the water. 


Nature 

Neptune Canada is a 500-mile loop of 
underwater cable starting and ending at Van- 
couver Island in British Columbia. Multiple 
“observatories” feed back data on underwa- 
ter ocean phenomena including audio effects. 
Listen to them plus the Japanese earthquake 
and more from worldwide stations at lis- 
tentothedeep.com. (For those with national 
security concerns, fear not. The sound of 
naval vessels is scrubbed from the recordings 
before they reach the internet.) 

The icebreaker USCGC Healey and the 
Russian ice-strengthened tanker Renda fought 
their way through 800 miles of tough Bering 
Sea ice in making an emergency delivery of 
1.3 million gallons of fuel to Nome. 


Metal-Bashing 
Recycling of large vessels increased 
to where scrappers on the Indian subcon- 
tinent were paying over $500 per Idt. And 
being scrapped for the first time are dou- 
ble-hulled VLCCs . 


Imports 

Singapore customs arrested five Fili- 
pino seamen for smuggling in ten packs of 
cigarettes even though the men argued the 
butts were for personal consumption. A pack 
of Marlboro cigarettes in Singapore costs 
US$10 or around Rp 70,000, while the exact 
same pack in Indonesia costs only Rp 15,000. 
Nasties and Territorial Imperatives 

Somalian pirates have erected a modern 
telecommunications tower in their strong- 
hold town of Hobyo. That may give them 
better cell phone communication plus limited 
access to possible victims’ Automatic Identi- 
fication System signals. 

Identifying one Somalian pirate should 
be easy in the future. He has 12 toes, ten fin- 
gers and the usual two thumbs. The polydac- 
tyl and 13 other pirates were captured by the 
Royal Navy supply ship RFA Fort Victoria, 
part of NATO’s counter piracy Operation 
Ocean Shield 

Iran embarrassingly found that the US 
Navy is an effective substitute for the Iranian 
Coast Guard. The Coast Guard patrol boat 
Monomoy spotted flares and flashing lights 
in the Northern Arabian Gulf. The Iranian 
cargo vessel Ya-Hussayn was sinking from a 
flooded engine room. The Monomoy’s small 
boat took two Iranian sailors from the vessel 
and another four from a life raft tied to the 
dhow’s stern. Later, after being supplied with 
water, blankets and halal meals, the Iranian 
sailors were transferred to the Iranian Coast 
Guard vessel Naji 7 (Some US Coast Guard 
vessels carry halal meals for Muslim mari- 
ners in distress.) 

A helicopter from the guided missile 
destroyer USS Dewey spotted a sinking Ira- 
nian fishing boat that two other vessels were 
trying to tow to safety. A boarding team 
found one man on the Al Mamsoor while two 
other crew members had taken refuge on the 
assisting vessels. The three had fought flood- 
ing for three days. The rescue team gave the 
crew about 150 pounds of food, water and 
other supplies (and apparently stopped the 
leak) before returning to the Dewey. 

The USS Abraham Lincoln Carrier Strike 
Group responded to a “distressed Iranian fish- 
ing dhow” that had nine crewmembers on 
board. The Navy team was allowed to board 
the vessel and quickly repaired the engine. 

The Navy rescued six Iranian merchant 
marines from a sinking cargo ship. A Navy 


destroyer rescued 13 Iranian fishermen being 
held hostage by Somali pirates... you get the 
trend here? 

Danube River pirates are attacking pass- 
ing tugs in Romanian waters. Armed with 
axes, knifes and bars, groups of pirates board 
from small boats and steal everything they 
can lay their hands on, a crew’s possessions 
and cash, cargo and vessel equipment includ- 
ing mooring lines, coils of towing lines and 
power cables. In an attack on the Ukrainian 
tug Perm underway with barges, they threat- 
ened the skipper with a knife and offered 
to toss a crewmember overboard. They 
demanded spirits, cigarettes, money and fuel. 


Odd Bits 

The old vessels in the James River 
Reserve Fleet still serve their country. 
SEALs practice their “standard breaching” 
skills by blowing holes and blasting open 
doors during live fire exercises on the Del 
Monte. The break bulk freighter was laid 
down in 1968 as Delta Brazil and served 
in the commercial trade until 1984. After 
being renamed SS Del Monte (T-AK-5049), 
it became part of the Military Sealift Com- 
mand’s Ready Reserve Force. 

Much territory, including Australia and 
Indonesia, was wracked by Tropical Cyclone 
Iggy. Iggy? Is that the best the cyclone nam- 
ers could come up with? (Actually, there are 
ten sets of names for tropical cyclones and 
hurricanes, one set per region such as Atlan- 
tic, Fiji Region or Northern Indian Ocean.) 

New Zealand’s wonderfully scenic Bay 
of Islands is an international yachting desti- 
nation and a rubbish barge has served boat- 
ers’ trash disposal and recycling needs until 
recently. But the barge was damaged in 2010 
when a bollard was torn off, presumably 
by a large vessel trying to moor alongside, 
and it was later scrapped. The barge service 
had become unsustainable due to the lack of 
acceptance by users and the cost of emptying 
and maintaining the barge. 

Now, yachties are taking bags of rubbish 
ashore and leaving them indiscriminately, 
and recycled bottles are getting mixed with 
household waste. Four new land-based recy- 
cling/rubbish sites may solve this problem. 
Stay tuned. 

In Afghanistan, an RPG smashed into 
the UK’s oldest military helicopter, Sea 
King ZA298 built in 1982, and it was badly 
damaged. But it was painstakingly rebuilt 
and now adds to its 9,000 hours of flight 
time. (In addition to the wound from a Tal- 
iban RPG in Iraq, it survived a 2’ hole in its 
rotor during the Falkland War and was pep- 
pered with bullets while rescuing women 
and children in Bosnia. However, its ser- 
vice in North Ireland seems to been com- 
paratively calm.) 

The US Coast Guard Pipe Band (yes, 
there is one) wears the US Coast Guard Tar- 
tan. (All four services have their own tartans. 
The Coast Guard Tartan is predominantly 
black, white and red.) 


Head-Shaker 

After the cruise ship Costa Concor- 
dia stranded itself on an Italian island, 
a press release from the owners quickly 
noted that loss-of-use of the wrecked ship 
would have a $90 million impact on earn- 
ings. The statement ended on a curiously 
optimistic note, “The vessel is expected to 
be out of service for the remainder of our 
current fiscal year....” 
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Goings on at Maritime Gloucester 


: 23 Harbor Loop Gloucester, MA 01930 
A Brief Look Around (978) 281-0470 


www.gloucestermaritimecenter.org 
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Aerial view of the Maritime Gloucester A project in progress, Watermark, a Crotch 
waterfront site. Island Pinky built by Lance Lee’s Bath 
Apprentice Shop in 1973. 


North Shore Shipwrights 


On December 8 Maritime Gloucester 
hosted a “gathering” of interested persons to 
review prospects for forming a support group 
tentatively named the North Shore Ship- 
wrights. Overview was to create some activ- 
ity, supported by volunteers, in boat building 
at the Maritime Gloucester site focusing on 
two major aspects: 

Putting the marine railway to work 
again, it has been idle for a while and deserves 
to be reactivated with some shipwright work 
as an ongoing display for the approximately 
30,000 annual visitors the site now attracts. 
“Looking for a Shipyard?” describes what is 
on offer and invites inquiries from potential 
clients with appropriate wooden vessels in 
need of work ashore. 

Building a second boat shop adjacent 
to the railway and the existing dory shop, 
an onsite privately owned business oper- 
ated by Gino Mondello in which suitable 
projects could be undertaken with hands- 
on opportunities for visitors, particularly 
youth to participate in. About 3,000 youth 
visit the site annually as part of its ongoing 
effort to educate regional youth (mostly via 
school visits) to the significance of Glouces- 
ter as a fishing port for over 350 years. The 
hope was expressed that perhaps 1 in 100 
might become interested enough to get more 
involved, fulfilling the mission of bringing 
new young boat builders into the trade. 

Those attending were predominately 
local working boat builders, professional and 
amateur, and enough interest was expressed 
to encourage a follow up “meeting,” a more 
formal affair than the exploratory “gather- 
ing” at which the formation of the proposed 
group would be undertaken. Interested read- 
ers within reach are invited to join in. 


Gloucester schooners racing last summer- Winter waterfront. 
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Looking for a Shipyard? 
For Your Restoration 
or Building Project 


We’re made for each other. We’re the 
Gloucester Maritime Heritage Center, a non- 
profit organization that seeks to champion the 
preservation of Gloucester’s maritime indus- 
trial history. Historic and traditional wooden 
vessels are repaired, restored and constructed 
at out shipyard on the fully restored Burnham 
Bros Railway, the oldest continuously operat- 
ing marine railway in the country since 1849. 
Vessels are built and restored in full of view 
of the public, affording visitors the opportu- 
nity to develop a respect for traditional boat 
building skills. We have a full crew of ship- 
wrights, caulkers and riggers and all neces- 
sary equipment available to meet your needs. 
The historic Burnham Bros Marine Railway 
is located in downtown Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, a strategic New England location 
only 40 minutes from Boston. The railway 
has been fully restored to accommodate new 
historic wooden ship projects. 


Marine Railway Capacity 
Keel Length: 110’ 
Beam 29’ 

Draft: 8’ forward, 14’ aft 
Weight: 300 tons 


For rates, schedule and further details, 
call Maritime Gloucester at (978) 281-0470. 
We’d be delighted to discuss your project. 
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Looking for a place to go boating? 
Whether it is a day’s outing or a vacation, 
water trails are for boating travelers. Water 
trails are boat routes suitable for canoes, kay- 
aks, sailboats and small motorized water- 
craft. Like conventional trails, water trails are 
recreational corridors between specific loca- 
tions. These trails are comprised of access 
points, boat launches, day use sites and, in 
some cases, overnight camping areas. Each 
water trail is unique, it could be exploration 
through a salt marsh, an inland river such as 
the Delaware or along coastal islands. The 
purpose of water trails is to promote safety 
and enjoyment while boating. They also 
serve to sustain a worthwhile waterway and 
to help build a constituency for conservation. 

Water trails have designated access 
facilities for launching and parking. Maps 
may be available on a website of a sponsor- 
ing organization, along with a sample float 
plan. Water trail guides show “trail heads” 
(boat launch and takeout points) and provide 
background about the scenic, wildlife, his- 
toric and geological points of interest along 
the way. 

Users develop protective feelings and 
foster a feeling of stewardship for mainte- 
nance and cleanup of the trails. Stewardship 
and maintenance are generally done by vol- 
unteer water trail users. Most water trails 
users follow the “Leave No Trace” code of 
outdoor ethics and responsible, safe use of 
the natural waterway. 

Nationwide there are water trails in most 
states in the US and Canada. Many are spon- 
sored by a nature groups, water trail organi- 
zations, county or state parks. For example, if 


This Water 
is Your Water 


By Marilyn Vogel 
Reprinted from The Mainsheet 
Newsletter of the Delaware River TSCA 


you are looking for water trails in Pennsylva- 
nia try this site: 

http://www.fish.state .pa.us/watertrails/ 
index.htm 

Water trails are especially popular with 
sea kayakers. A site to try is: 

http://seakayakermag.com/community/ 
water_trails/watertrails.htm 

Information is also available from the 
American Canoe Association website: 

www.americancanoe.org 

In New Jersey, for example, five water 
trails are: 

Tidal Delaware River PA Environmen- 
tal Council: www.pecpa.org 

Rancocas Creek Canoe Trail: http:// 
www.co.burlington.nj.us/Pages/pages. 
aspx ?cid=709 

Meadowland Marsh Traits 

Jersey Island Blueway Trails: http:// 
wetlandsinstitute.org/ 

Hamilton Trenton Bordentown Marsh 
Trails: http://www.marshfriends.org 

Hamilton area canoeing and kayaking 
launch sites locations are: 

Spring Lake at Roebling Park 

Watson Woods for Watson’s Creek, 
Roebling Park 


Bordentown boat launch at Borden- 
town Beach for Crosswicks Creek and the 
Delaware River 

Trenton Boat Launch for the Delaware 
River 

Mercer County Nature and Interpretive 
Center, 157 Westcott Avenue; Hamilton, NJ 

The Friends of the Marsh has more infor- 
mation on its website: www.marsh-friends. 
org. 

My favorite water trail further afield is 
upstate New York on the border of Canada 
called the Thousand Islands Water Trail. This 
trail has ten routes among the islands on the 
Canadian side: http://www.paddle1000.com/ 
Rules and guidelines that apply to this water 
trail are: 

Please stay in your canoe/kayak at all 
times. The distinctive “cedar” color of the 
creek obscures the streambed and any hazards. 

If an obstacle is encountered, only por- 
tage if you can safely do so. 

Public access points are clearly signed. 
Please stay on the trail and respect private 
property. 

One life jacket per person must accom- 
pany each canoe. 

Wear your life jacket. 

Do not attempt a trip longer than you are 
capable of completing. 

For the beauty and health of the creek, 
please pick up your own trash and a little 
extra, if you can! 

Please do not pick the vegetation. 

Do not feed or approach wildlife. Enjoy 
from a distance. 

Alcoholic beverages are not permitted 
on parks system property. 
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Driving into Leroy Zerlang’s boatyard 
in Fairhaven, California, on the spit that 
encloses Humboldt Bay, I could easily ignore 
the unremarkable, plywood-clad, open-ended 
building off on the south side of the yard. In 
fact, when I drove in I did ignore it, proceed- 
ing toward the small, more inviting office 
where Justin, one of the yard hands, was 
working. When I inquired about the subject 
of my visit, he pointed me to the plywood 
shed and invited me to go take a look. 

I went out there on that hazy winter day 
partly to put to rest a silly notion about starting 
another documentary film. I don’t have time 
or money or, more importantly, the energy or 
focus to embark on another multi-year project 
while several other projects (two films and my 
house top the list) already put more demands 
on my time than I can fulfill. 1 was going to 
see if maybe I could do some shooting for fun, 
something to put on my own website or on the 
Vets for Peace site as promotional footage for 
them. Besides, this was coming to seem more 
like a PBS historical doc than the edgy, cin- 
ema verite style subjects that I’m more drawn 
to and comfortable with. 

In the late 50s the Cold War was rapidly 
gaining steam as the US and Soviets tested 
ever more terrifying and destructive atomic 
weapons. The United States conducted above 
ground bomb blasts in a remote part of the 
Nevada desert and in the Eniwetok Atoll, part 
of the Marshall Islands in the western Pacific. 

In March of 1958 four men set sail from 
California for Eniwetok in a 30’ ketch named 
Golden Rule. Their intention was to sail into 
the proving grounds to stop a series of sched- 
uled US atomic tests called “Hardtack” and 
to raise global awareness of the dangers of 
nuclear fallout. Golden Rule’s captain, Albert 
Bigelow, had been arrested for protesting at 
the gate to the Nevada Test Site the previous 
August 6 (Hiroshima Day) along with three 
dozen or so others in what was likely the first 
such nonviolent peace action there. They 
were part of an ad hoc group called Non Vio- 
lent Action Against Nuclear Weapons. Few 
heard of their principled stand in 1957, but 
over the next four decades that gate would 
become a focus of protest, with arrest num- 
bers climbing into the thousands. 

Further bomb tests were scheduled 
to take place in Eniwetok in April of 1958. 
With Bigelow’s nautical experience and the 
force of their convictions that nuclear weap- 
ons constituted a grave and immediate threat 
to all humankind, they began planning for a 
continuation of their “experiment with truth” 
on the high seas. 

After returning from the attempt at stop- 
ping the tests in Eniwetok, Bigelow wrote 


On the beach in Humboldt Bay.—Photo by Sherry Champagne 


The Golden Rule 
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a book about the experience. Their journey 
had caught the attention of the world, not 
to mention the US Coast Guard, US Navy 
and Atomic Energy Commission, the last of 
whom enacted an arbitrary regulation aimed 
at stopping the Golden Rule and her crew 
from sailing into the testing area. The ship 
was twice intercepted by the Coast Guard 
and the crew was arrested and jailed in Hono- 
lulu until the tests were over. 

Reading Bigelow’s thought’s early on 
in the voyage to Eniwetok, there is a tragic 
and heartbreaking pall over their hopeful and 
spirited intentions. Tragic because I know, as 
a reader half a century later, what they could 
not know at the time; that neither they nor 
millions of global protesters who came after 
them would stop nuclear testing; that people 
would be dying of cancers downwind of test- 
ing areas in the Pacific and the United States 
for decades; that vast areas of land and water 
would be forever contaminated by the wastes 
of the arms race; that more land would be 
stolen from Native peoples in the US and 
elsewhere to mine for uranium; that nuclear 
weapons anti proliferation treaties would not 


prevent the spread of these deadly devices 
around the world; that nations would bank- 
rupt their economies to produce bombs while 
their citizens lacked basic necessities; and 
that 50 years later, long after the fall of com- 
munism, generals and politicians would be 
finding new reasons to continue to maintain 
nuclear stockpiles. 

Crossing off the last item on my Eureka 
to do list, I headed westward over the Samoa 
bridge, turned south past the shuttered pulp 
mill, passed by the steaming cooling tow- 
ers of the wood chip fired power plant and 
followed the directions I’d written on the 
scrap of paper to the boatyard. I had just fin- 
ished reading Bigelow’s book, The Voyage of 
The Golden Rule, that very morning, so my 
thoughts were with the boat and crew, their 
pioneering adventure in peace and all that 
had followed in their wake. 


Approaching the open gable end of the 
plywood building, the first thing I saw were 
the newly replaced and lacquered planks of 
the Golden Rule’s transom. Stepping inside, 
the full sweep and elegant lines of the hull 
and keel became visible. The boat rests on her 
keel, held upright by blocks and posts. Her 
bowsprit is the only part that protrudes beyond 
the building, facing proudly into the weather, 
looking toward the water in yearning. 

Planks are still missing on the port side, 
having been removed due to deterioration. 
Other rotted or damaged planking has already 
been repaired with new ones fashioned of 
a gorgeous, strong and rot resistant tropical 


The shed at Zerlang’s Boatyard. 
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hardwood known as purpleheart. Those planks 
stand out against the vessel’s remaining paint 
covered original components, forming inter- 
esting patterns of color and line. The interior 
has been gutted to the ribs, the cabin has been 
torn off and almost all of the decking is gone, 
save for the area around the cockpit. Replace- 
ment masts from another old boat are lying on 
blocks outside. I don’t know what happened to 
the original masts. 

After being released from jail in Hono- 
lulu, Golden Rule’s crew flew home and the 
boat was eventually sold. Between the end of 
the book and this plywood shack, there is a 
story to fill in. What I know so far is that it 
ended up neglected and in need of significant 
work in Humboldt Bay and was taken in as a 
project by the boatyard’s owner, Capt Leroy 
Zerlang, who apparently has a soft spot for 
wooden boats. Only later did he learn of the 
vessel’s history and got word to the local Vets 
for Peace chapter. They are funding its resto- 
ration as a peace and protest boat, with plans 
to launch sometime in 2013. What sort of 
trouble the boat takes her crew into is a story 
yet to be written. 

Reading the tale of Golden Rule, 1 
couldn’t help but feel a certain kinship across 
time. While our philosophies and approaches 
differed a bit, we still had the same basic 
revulsion to nuclear weapons testing and 
were willing to undertake great journeys 
and put everything on the line for our con- 
victions. Neither of our groups stopped any 
tests, but both gave it everything in the pro- 
cess of trying. 

Climbing up on the decking around the 
cockpit, I was hit with an unexpected wave 
of emotion, tears beginning to well up. Here 
it was, for real, this craft that I’d only seen 
in my mind’s eye, in Bigelow’s sketches, 
which pepper the book and in the one photo- 
graph on the dust cover. It was as if the crew 
and the energy of their journey were some- 
how present there in that shed. The original 
crew members are all dead now. But I won- 
der, when they looked back on their adven- 
ture throughout their lives, if they were ever 
curious about the boat’s fate. Bigelow’s writ- 
ing conveys an affection for the vessel and it 
would be hard to not get attached to a craft 
that you are so bound to for survival out on 
high seas. 

I first heard about Golden Rule when I 
sold a water tank to one of the Vets for Peace 
members. I became intrigued, wondering 
immediately about the possibility of a docu- 
mentary. I ordered a copy of The Voyage of 
The Golden Rule, but my hectic schedule and 
the group’s internal process kept me from 
seriously pursuing anything for the last five 
months. I had only just finished the book the 
morning before my visit to the boatyard. 

While I had been intent on letting go of 
the idea of a film or maybe, at most, shoot- 
ing a little promotional video for the group’s 
website, members of the VFP with whom 
I'd spoken apparently were still excited 
about the idea of a documentary and hadn’t 
forgotten. Needing to go to Eureka any- 
way that day (70 miles from where I live), 
I planned a visit to Golden Rule as my last 
stop. I brought my video camera and tripod 
to shoot some test footage in case the ship- 
wright happened to be there. 

My plan had been to convince myself 
that it was not my kind of project and that I 
was already over committed. I was also under 
the impression that most of the restoration 
work had been completed, providing another 


reason to not take it on as a film. I prefer ver- 
ite style documentaries where events unfold 
unpredictably in front of the camera. I’d origi- 
nally envisioned this as two parallel and inter- 
woven stories; the backstory of 1958 on the 
one hand and the restoration process and re- 
launching as a new protest boat on the other. 
If there were not much of a current day story, 
then it would be a PBS-ish historical docu- 
mentary. However worthwhile, that would be 
something for someone else to take on. 

But all of my best intentions, not to 
mention common sense, walked the plank 
when I saw the boat. When something feels 
right and calls to me, it is hard to let it go. 
There is considerable restoration work left to 
do on Golden Rule herself (plenty to carry a 
story) and the energy of the boat itself seems 
brimming with potential. Within minutes, I 
was mentally setting up camera angles, over- 
head dolly shots and working out lighting in 
the cramped, dreary shed. 

Apparently some of the original sail- 
ors continued on as activists after leaving 
Hawaii. Albert Bigelow, for example, was 
one the original Freedom Riders, risking 
life and limb to protest segregated buses in 
the South. Part of the research for the film 
will be tracing their journeys through life 
after the book’s last page. I'll likewise try 
to fill in the missing history of the Golden 
Rule herself, how she went from being sold 
in Honolulu in 1958 to becoming a derelict 
washed up on the shores of Humboldt Bay 
in 2011. 

In the end, these story threads will 
weave together into the fabric of Golden 
Rule’s next chapter as she sets sail anew in 
waters no less troubled now than on that first 
audacious voyage. 


Our crew of volunteers, all of us are madly in love with this boat, this project and our mission 
to take up the antinuke protest banner and sail the waters of the US. 
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In the Toilet 

No matter what I do or how old I get 
I always seem to end up in the toilet. Here 
I am making the last major compartment 
in Helen Marie, her head. For some reason 
Helen refuses to do her business in a bucket. 
We even went so far as to offer to make her 
a nice seat that attaches to the rail so she can 
sit out over the water, she still wants a bath- 
room, what happened to the wild, adventur- 
ous girl I married? 


Doug’s Penobscot 14 

Next is a picture of Doug Engh’s Penob- 
scot 14. Doug bought the bare wooden hull 
and is finishing it himself. This is his very 
first boat build and he’s all by himself so he 
asks me questions sometimes. I love it when 
he does because they’re usually things that 
may seem obvious to me now but sure as hell 
weren’t back when I first started. Just think 
of all the thousands of things that you need to 
know to build a boat (and still don’t). 


Howard’s Bead and Cove Strips 

We all know that lots of canoes and kay- 
aks are made using '/4” strips of cedar with a 
bead and cove profile to get a smooth hull. 
Well, Howard’s making his new 16’ melon 
the same way except he’s using '/2” cypress 
strips that he’s putting the profile on with 
larger shapers he ordered from Grizzly just 
for this. He’s getting really tired of running 
all these strips through the blades. 
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Happy Hour Club 


View 
from the Tiki Hut 


By Dave Lucas 


Before I start on all my stories I want 
to explain that, in spite of our output of neat 
boats, we are not a commercial boat shop. 
We’re all retired and don’t do anything for 
money (sometimes a wife will insist that we 
sell one before we start another but that don’t 
count). We do sometimes get suckered, tricked 
or bribed into an “outside” job if it seems 
interesting. Now on to what’s happening here: 


Mike’s Cortez Melon 
Mike Wick sent me another shot of his 
new cold molded Cortez melon. He’s still not 
completely finished building it but he can’t 
keep off the water. He says this is really a 
kick ass little boat. 


Joe’s Old Piece of Crap Star 

Joe Barnett is a boat guy like the rest 
of us and has more compassion for old boats 
than sense. He saw this really old piece of crap 
Star somewhere up north and had an irresist- 
ible urge to save it. He brought it down here 
to Florida where it sat outside for a few years 
waiting for me to come along, I guess. The 
first time I ever saw it was when Helen and 
I stopped by the maritime museum in Cortez 
to see what they were doing. You can see how 
excited she looks at the sight of this hulk. 

And Bob Pitt was there to give me the 
really good news that I could have the thing 
for nothing, what a deal. Joe had asked the 
builders at the museum if they could rebuild 
it for him. When they pulled off the deck they 
found this horrible mess. I’ve always had a 


soft spot for Stars so I took Howard back the 
next day to show him the boat. His response 
was even worse than Helen’s, but he was 
between boats so you never know. 

On the way home we got to thinking (oh, 
no), called Joe and told him that we’d take it 
to the dump for him or (and this is the insane 
part) we’d rebuild it for him for the cost of 
materials plus a little extra for Tiki Hut sup- 
plies. To our horror he said to go for it. 

We got it home and found that the mess 
was even way worse than it had looked at 
the museum. The boat had been refastened 
at some time in the past with iron bolts and 
all of the wood was eaten up with iron rot. 
Everything in the boat had to go except for 
the white cedar hull pla nking. Howard did 
all of the woodwork and I did the glassing 
(he’s allergic to epoxy). He replaced all of the 
frames, floors, deck beams and deck in five 
months. And in the middle of this the main 
boat shop burned up and we had to build 
another one, 38’x63’. Motivated old guys can 
do wonders. 


Stars have been in all but one of the 
Olympics and there have been over 9,000 of 
them built. This boat, #561 Pickerel, may be 
the oldest seaworthy Star in existence. She 
was built in 1929, the last year they had gaff 
sails, and came with the original mast as well 
as a new taller one for a marconi rig, both of 
extremely light spruce. I can pick up this 35’ 
long mast with one hand. 


While this was going on Joe discovered 
that this was a historically significant boat. 

So we finished the rebuild with a beau- 
tiful gleaming white finish and Joe took it 
away with a big smile on his face. She’s been 
stored away in a hot warehouse for two years 
waiting for the International Star Association 
to get its act together and buy it from him. 
I got a call last week that she’s got bumps. 
We went to see her and found that every sin- 
gle screw had pushed a little dimple out on 
the hull. What the hell?? We brought her back 
to the shop, sanded some of the dimples and 
found the answer. 
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The planking wasn’t éinieiaiyt bone 
dry when we did the work (this is Florida) 
and while sitting for months in the warm 
building the planks shrank, forcing the screw 
plugs to push out a little. The last picture 
is Crazy Steve standing by the boat with a 
stunned look on his face. He’s just agreed to 
take on this project. He keeps his talents to 
himself so we won’t know what to ask him 
to do for us, but he slipped up and showed us 
that he’s really, really good at getting perfect 
finishes, so he’1I do this one. I guess we’re all 
suckers for a pretty girl. 


Winter Comes to the Tiki Hut 


Howard slapped the deck on his melon- 
seed today, he has about 20 hours in it so far 
and we’re conspiring to slow him down. 


Jim put the first lap on his lapstrake 
boat, he’s glassing the insides before he puts 
them on. 
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Lance is working on an 8’ kayak for his 


granddaughter. His stitch and glue technique 
is really first class. 


Wally’s melonseed coming along. For 
a newbie, he’s good. When he asks how to 
do something the answer is usually, “Get a 
bigger saw.” 


We have a new guy here at the shop, 
Sandy. He’s transformed this little hut into a 
fancy shop, wish I could get him to organize 
all the other shops like this but he refuses. We 
always try that with new guys, never works. 


Steve read somewhere that he could 
bend wood on a hot stove pipe. Naturally 
I said “no way” and bet him $20 that he 
couldn’t bend these !/s” cherry strips 90° and 
have them hold the bend. To my amazement 
they did with no trouble at all. Temperature is 
critical but he could move it up or down the 
pipe to compensate. 
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It is just before 8am on Day 3. Our 
instructor for Glued Lapstrake Boat Build- 
ling, John Brooks, walks into the shop in 
the company of Greg Rossel, who is teach- 
ing Boat Building Techniques next door. In 
unison we greet them, “Good morning Mr 
Brooks.” Rossel is blown away. 

I imagine that John Brooks’ reaction 
to our class, or any class, is much like the 
proponent of the Infinite Monkey Theorem. 
Just as a million monkeys typing for eternity 
might reproduce the works of Shakespeare, 
so it is possible the ten students could pro- 
duce two boats in a week. As he observed 
early in the week, “You go to war with the 
army you have.” 

Last fall I attended a dinner/auc- 
tion/fundraiser for the Penobscot Marine 
Museum. At the auction I bought a gift cer- 
tificate for WoodenBoat School. Sign-up for 
classes did not start until 8am on January 2 of 
2011.1 had time to sort through the offerings, 
including making a brass cannon, doing forge 
work, working on diesels or building a glued 
lapstrake skiff. Having committed in my 
mind to glued lapstrake boat building, I faxed 
my application to the school at 8:03 only to 
find the class already filled in the first three 
minutes. Disappointed, I asked to be put ona 
waiting list. A month or so later, I got the call, 
so many people wanted the course that it was 
being offered again the week of July 3 to 9. 
I signed on. 

Shortly thereafter I got a package with a 
reading list and a list of tools to bring to the 
class. Over the next four months I skimmed 
the books and started collecting the tools. 
Fortunately, with a father and paternal grand- 
father who did a lot of woodworking, I had 
most of the tools and found the others at a 
local antique store that had been the benefi- 
ciary of a number of estate clean-ups, includ- 
ing hand tools. 

The big day came. I abandoned a house 
ful of 4" of July guests and went to the Sun- 
day evening dinner and meet and greet. 
Daughter Julia thought it would be a bunch 
of New Yorkers and Massholes who were 


How I Spent 
My Summer Vacation 
By Lew Payne 


wannabe boat builders; it soon was apparent 
that my class was heavily loaded with skilled 
builders and woodworkers from all over the 
world, including a shop teacher from Ari- 
zona, a retired banker from Australia and a 
trucker from the Carolinas who really liked 
making furniture. The common denominator 
was a passion for boat building. 

On Monday morning, the 4" of July, 
we met “Ellen” and the Compass Harbor 
Pram, the two boats we would be building. 
The strongbacks and molds were already set 
up and over the next five-and-a-half days 
we learned to scarf, spile planks, cut gains, 
mix epoxy, fasten planks with battens, bevel 
the planks and read veneers. We were also 
introduced to the mysteries of the Gain-O- 
Matic™ , but learned that in the wrong hands 
it is very dangerous. As the week wore on and 
the deadlines approached we got better, but 
things got hectic. At the height of the may- 
hem I heard from across the shop, “Put down 
the plane and step away from the boat!” The 
whole place collapsed in laughter. 

The daily routine for me was to arrive 
at 7:30am for breakfast, always good and 
hearty, sign up for lunch, be in the shop 
before 8am to clean up, work until noon, eat 
lunch for an hour, and back in the shop until 
Spm, dinner at 6pm and then home. Most 
of the other students either camped or had 
rooms on campus, but my summer place 
was 20 minutes away. 

At the end of the week we had two 
nearly complete boats popped off the molds. 
To dispose of them, a raffle was proposed 
with prices fixed ahead of time. The winner 
of the raffle got the boat at that price. The 
price for “Ellen” was $1,000, representing 
the cost of materials. Based on man hours, at 
$15/hour, the boat was worth over $7,000. I 


was the logical buyer as nearly everyone else 
would have to ship the boat to get it home, 
but as it was not the boat of my heart’s desire 
and I knew all of the mistakes built into it 
(none major), I passed. Still, there was a lot 
of spirit in that boat, a lot of laughter and 
good times and teamwork. 

According to Rich Hilsinger, director 
of the school, for many a stay at the Wood- 
enBoat School is a life changing event. For 
me, after 38 years of giving away money and 
trying to get it back (commercial lender), 
I came to the class with the least skills, 
learned the most and left the class with the 
least skills. While I am not ready to leave 
my wife and walk into the Maine woods 
with nothing but an adze and a flint and steel 
seeking the perfect tree to build the perfect 
boat, I certainly have a greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of the design and build- 
ing process. I have been an avid girl watcher 
since my teens, have developed a fine eye 
for horseflesh, know how to assess a motor- 
cycle and after a welding class found myself 
looking at and assessing welds as I come 
across them. Now I can do the same with 
wooden boats. 

In preparing for the course I would recom- 
mend sharpening your tools and practicing on 
some scrap wood at home to gain some con- 
fidence in their use. I had not and was plagued 
the whole week with dull tools and the fear that 
I would be the one to take a plane across some 
critical plank and destroy the work of the other 
nine workers, so I hung back. 

So a couple of weeks after the class had 
ended, I packed to go to our cottage in Brooks- 
ville for the weekend and took all my edged 
tools to be sure they were properly sharp- 
ened. I spent all Saturday afternoon honing 
and stropping and they are much improved. 
At the end of the afternoon I reached ran- 
domly into a pile of WoodenBoat magazines 
that I have saved over the past couple of 
decades. Ironically, I picked October 2000, 
and there on the cover was Mr Brooks intro- 
ducing the construction of “Ellen.” It was a 
sign! Thank you, Mr Brooks! 
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Kayaksailorcom 
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Join Us 


PO Box 213, Orono, Maine 04473 — 800-240-4867 
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Orono, Maine 


...the World’s Finest Oars and Paddles, since 1858. 
Handcrafted in Maine, used all over the world. 
© Oars and Paddles 

* Wooden Masts and Spars 

© Bronze Rowing Hardware 

¢ Adirondack Guide Boat Oars and Hardware 
* Boat Hooks 

¢ Handmade Brown Ash Pack Baskets and Creels 
¢ Wooden Flagpoles 


www.shawandtenney.com 


AREY-S POND-BOAT YARD 


A winter visitor to our docks.— Photo by Jan Schneider 
Goings-On Around The Yard 


Arey’s Pond boat building and service 
shops are busy building, restoring, and pre- 
paring boats for the spring season.The mild 
winter to date has been a great help to us in 
staying on schedule. 

Restorations of two 1994 APBY Cats 
are well underway and both boats will be 
moored in Arey’s Pond for the 2012 season. 
We are also busy refinishing the cockpit and 
cabin on a Cape Cod Shipbuilding Cat and 
applying new topside finish and varnish to a 
1960s Wianno Senior. We are also building 
an Open 16 that will be the first Lynx without 
a cabin to be moored in Arey’s Pond! 


www.areyspondboatyard.com 


Victory, in our new Rayber Road shop, being 
wrapped for her trip to Belize. 


Junior Cat arrives safely in Frankfurt, Germany! 


Miss Moneypenny, an APBY 14, will be 
arriving inAustralie any day now! 


New hulls arriving at the yard for completion! 


Leslie reviews her fine work on Conjurer. 


Kudzu Craft 


Fuselage frame kayaks and canoes 
Full sized plans, frame kits, supplies, boats 
kudzucraft.com 


Mess About kayak 
Fishing version 


ATLANTIC 
COASTAL 
KAYA KER 


Beginning our 
21st Season 
with March Issue 


Would you like to 
read more, lots more, 
about sea kayaking? 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW! 


Atlantic Coastal 
Kayaker will bring 
you 36 pages monthly 
all about sea kayaking, 
8 times a year 
(March through 
December) 


All this 
for only $24 
(8 issues) 


Like to see the next 
issue? Just ask. 


Subscription Order Form 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

State. —Ss—~«SZsp’: 


Send check for $24 payable to: 


Atlantic Coastal Kayaker 
P.O. Box 520, 
Ipswich, MA 01938 
(978) 356-6112 
(Phone & Fax) 
ackayak@comcast.net 
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Model Tug Torrent Restored 


A model of the tug Torrent has recently 
been restored and will be unveiled to the pub- 
lic as part of the new “Push and Pull: Life 
on Chesapeake Tugboats” exhibit, opening at 
the Chesapeake Bay Maritime Museum in St 
Michaels, Maryland, on April 21. The exhibit 
continues through 2014. 

Torrent was used as a fireboat in Balti- 
more Harbor before later working as a tug- 
boat. The city of Baltimore, with its port 
facilities sprawling around the shores of the 
Patapsco River, has long relied on a fleet 
of fireboats to protect valuable waterfront 
property. The largest vessel to serve the city 
was the appropriately named Torrent, which 
served along with fireboats named Cataract, 
Deluge and Cascade. 

Built on the hull of a steam tug, Torrent 
was launched in 1921 and served until 1956 
when she was replaced by a modern diesel fire- 
boat. Carl T. Allison, an engineer on the Torrent 
in the 1930s and 1940s, used his leisure time to 
build this model of the boat he served aboard. 
The model was gifted to CBMM by Mildred T. 
Allison, in memory of Calvin F. Allison. 

The model came to the museum with 
several parts missing or separated and 
CBMM Model Guild member Ed Thieler 
volunteered to conserve it for the upcom- 
ing tugboat exhibit. The model features not 
only the five monitors, or nozzles mounted 
on the main deck, pilothouse, aft deck house 
and tower, but a grate below the waterline for 
the water pump intake, discharge gates where 
hoses can be attached and other such details. 

Although not a scale model (it is propor- 
tionately a little too wide and too deep for its 
length) many of the technical details are included. 
This attention to detail is typical of “sailor made” 
models, those constructed by a member of a ves- 
sel’s crew who knew it intimately. 


TRADITIONAL 
MARINE STOVES 


CAST IRON 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
WOOD BURNING 
HEATING & COOKING 
COMPACT 


NAVIGATOR 


STOVES 
409 Double Hill Rd. 
East Sound, WA 98245 
(360) 376-5161 
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Chesapeake Bay 
Maritime Museum 


News 
CBMM’s upcoming “Push and Pull: 


Life on Chesapeake Tugboats” exhibit 


explores the world of Chesapeake tugboats 
and the men and women who work on them. 
For more information, call 410-745-2916 or 
visit www.cbmm.org. 


The model tug Torrent, shown here in 
front of CBMM’s river tug Delaware now 
under restoration. 


Chris Sanders Joins CBMM 


Chris Sanders, of Newport, Rhode 
Island, has joined the Chesapeake Bay Mari- 
time Museum (CBMM) in St Michaels, Mary- 
land, as a journeyman shipwright. Sanders’ 


Wing Systems 
Touring Shell 
The 1 Boat Fleet 


A breakthrough in performance, 
versatility, pee and value. 
Wing's Touring shell converts in 
minutes from single or double 
rowing shell into a single or double 
touring kayak. Easy enough for a 
child to handle, fast on smooth 
water, safe in open water. Cartop it 
anywhere. Touring Shell with one 
Plantedosi RoWing - $2,035, 
Touring shell as single kayak - 
$1,675. Order directly for free 
shipping. Or call for more 
information and dealers. 


Wing Systems 
P.O. Box 568, Dept. 2A3 
Oyster Bay, NY 11711 
For Orders: (516) 922-2655 Collect 


work begins on the three-year restoration proj- 
ect of the historic skipjack, Rosie Parks. He 
currently resides in St Michaels, Maryland. 

Sanders previously served as a museum 
apprentice from 2008 to 2009, when he 
worked alongside CBMM’s Boat Yard Pro- 
gram Manager Dan Sutherland to build Vita, 
a 9'/2’ tender for the 1888 classic racing yacht 
Elf. Sanders also worked on the bugeye Edna 
E. Lockwood and assisted in the day-to-day 
preservation of the museum’s historic fleet of 
Chesapeake vessels. 

After leaving CBMM in 2009, Sanders 
enrolled in the International Yacht Restora- 
tion School in Newport, Rhode Island, receiv- 
ing his proficiency in yacht restoration degree 
in June 2011. He worked restoring mahogany 
runabouts in Bristol, Connecticut, prior to 
rejoining CBMM. 

CBMM’s professional —_ shipwright 
apprenticeships are awarded using a rigor- 
ous interview and selection process. Once 
accepted, apprentices engage in restoration 
and maintenance work under the guidance of 
master shipwrights and receive training for 
interacting with the public. Upon completion, 
shipwrights move forward into boat building 
careers and other related professions. For 
more information, visit www.cbmm.org or 
call (410) 745-2916. 


10° x 48” Handlaid Fiberglass Hull 
Traditional looking Yacht Tender 
Specially Designed for Ease of 
Rowing and Minimum Drag When 
Towing 
Row & Sail Models 


[ BAY * MAINE BOATS) 


P.O. Box D + Kennebunkport, ME 04046-1693 
maineboats@roadrunner.com 
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From the Shop Floor 


By Graham Walsh, Shop Manager 


Apprentices Josef Eggert, Matt Dirr 
and Simon Jack are at work replicating a 15’ 
Whitehall-type pulling boat. The original 
hull, from which they are taking the lines, 
is on loan to The Apprenticeshop from the 
Maine Maritime Museum, where it has been 
in its collection since 1971. 

The boat was originally built in 1905 
by Lyman Oliver, a man better known for his 
carpentry and joinery skills in the small town 
of Phippsburg, Maine, but capable of build- 
ing a hardy river boat as well. It was built 
to tend the 1897 established Perkins Island 
Lighthouse, on the small 6.9 acre island in 
the Kennebec River, just across from Park- 
er’s Head, in perfect location to aid the 
3,000+ ships that annually navigated from 
the river’s mouth to Bath and Gardiner. 

The boat has mounting for a mast and 
small sail, but also at some point was con- 


verted astern to hold a small engine, which 
would have been handy given the Kenne- 
bec’s strong currents. 

The project is an unusual one for the 
Shop, we are building the replica in collabo- 
ration with the Museum: after apprentices 
loft her and build the backbone and frames 
in white oak here, they will trailer her to Bath 
where students and volunteers at the Muse- 
um’s Boat Shop (the original Apprenticeshop) 
will take on the cedar lapstrake planking. 

Apprentices will engage in sewing new 
sails for her and building the rig out of spruce 
while the boat is away. Once the planks are in 
place, the Museum will send her back to the 
Shop, where Eggert, Dirr and Jack will finish 
and launch her in June. 

So far, the lofting process has been a 
challenge, the team notes. The unique tran- 
som (part peapod, part wineglass) of the boat 


presented some interesting problems in deter- 
mining what exactly was fair. Also, the addi- 
tion of an inboard engine at some point in 
the tender’s history may have necessitated a 
replacement of a wider stern knee, which also 
affected the lofting process. 

The collaboration project is part of a 
year-long series of projects and events shared 
with the Shop and Maine Maritime Museum, 
to celebrate our respective 40/50" anniver- 
saries. The new pulling boat will be on dis- 
play at the Museum throughout the summer. 
Chances to win the boat in a September raffle 
drawing will be on sale at the museum start- 
ing in July. 


(Left to right) Apprentices Eggert, Dirr and 
Jack taking lines from the Perkins Island 
Lighthouse tender. 


Footprint 


A Trailerable Campercatamaran 


www footprintboats.com 


Designed to change the way we play 
and sleep on the water, the Footprint Boat is 
27 long, trailerable and sleeps six comfort- 
ably. The sleek design and lightweight mate- 
rials make it durable, fuel efficient and easy 
to handle. Designed, constructed and tested 
in the waters in and around Victoria BC, 
this boat offers affordable and comfortable 
adventuring for kayakers, fishermen, fami- 
lies, campers, anyone who loves to get out on 
the water and explore. 

Builder Jan Collombin developed 
the Footprint concept and gained inspira- 
tion from his many adventure travels; canal 
boats of Europe, Airstream trailers, West- 
falia Campervans, multi-hulls and trailerable 
boats and tent trailers all play into the Foot- 
print’s design and easy to use amenities. 

Available boats on today’s market able to 
accommodate six are too large to be trailered 
and too expensive for the average family. High 
mooring rates, upkeep costs and fuel prices are 
factors that have caused many to rethink boat- 
ing as a hobby and lifestyle. A trailerable boat 
greatly reduces costs and expands cruising 
horizons. The Footprint Boat is the answer. 
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Ed Link 
and his Linkanoe 


By Tom McCloud and Bob Snyder 
Reprinted from Wooden Canoe 
August 2010 
Journal of the 
Wooden Canoe Heritage Association 


The 1920s were the early days of avia- 
tion, and Edwin A. Link, Jr, a teenager at the 
time, became enamored with airplanes. He 
hung around fliers, and took “rides,” which 
passed as flying lessons in those days and at 
23 he earned a pilot’s license. 

Born in Huntington, Indiana, in 1904, 
Ed grew up in Binghamton, New York. He 
worked in his father’s piano and pipe organ 
factory, where he showed a knack for all 
things mechanical. Against his father’s 
wishes he did not attend college, but instead 
repaired motorcycle and airplane engines, 
managed the Binghamton airport, did “barn- 
storming” and aerial advertising and ran a fly- 
ing school. And it was in Binghamton, about 
1929, that he invented the first flight trainer. 
Utilizing his knowledge of pipe organ pneu- 
matics, he built what became known as the 
“Blue Box” trainer. The device was perched 
on a pedestal, which an instructor could con- 
trol in three dimensions, pitch, yaw and roll 
(which, if you think about it, is not so differ- 
ent from paddling whitewater) giving a pupil 
the “feel” of piloting an airplane. Link Avia- 
tion was born. 

In 1929, Marion Clayton, a gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University and a reporter for 
the Binghamton newspaper, interviewed the 
young industrialist, Ed Link. Two years later 
they married, and through the tough times of 
the 1930s, they worked together to keep Link 
Aviation going. When Ed took on a problem 
he was fanatical about solving it, working 
nonstop for long hours and always with classi- 
cal music playing in the background. Though 
sales were slow and some Link trainers went 
to amusement parks as novelty rides, Ed con- 
tinued to develop his flight trainer, particularly 
by adding instrumentation to school pilots in 
instrument and night flying. 

The British Royal Air Force signed a 
contract with Link Aviation in 1937 for sev- 
eral hundred trainers. The RAF, however, 
required that the trainers be manufactured in 
a Commonwealth nation and so Link Man- 
ufacturing Ltd was established at Ganan- 
oque, Ontario, Canada, just across the St 
Lawrence River north from Watertown, New 
York. Aside from being the closest location 
in Canada to Binghamton, Gananoque was 
chosen in part due to its proximity to the 
Link’s vacation home on nearby Perch Island 
in the Thousand Islands and Ed could easily 
commute by flying his plane the 170 miles 
between Binghamton and Gananoque. 

With the start of World War II the 
demand for pilots was tremendous. A train- 
ing center for British pilots was established at 
Gananoque, in part because the Link trainer 
factory was there. During the war thousands 
of Link trainers were shipped around the 
world, and tens of thousands of US, Cana- 
dian, British, Australian and other Allied 
nations pilots received their early flight train- 
ing in Link “Blue Boxes” But with the end of 
the war, the demand for trainers collapsed. 

Ed Link was also an outdoorsman who 
enjoyed hunting, fishing, and boating. He 
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Ed Link’s patent for the Linkanoe. He had about 75 patents awarded; #2,406,085 was for a “Sec- 
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tional Canoe or the Like”. This patent shows a sectional canoe of eight pieces made watertight 
with a pneumatic bladder between sections. There are photographs of canoes lacking the canvas 
skin and it is assumed that these were prototypes built according to the patent design. 


leased a wilderness retreat at Crooked Lake, 
Quebec, and he would fly there in his Grum- 
man G44 Widgeon, a twin-engine, five-seat 
amphibious airplane. (Remember the TV 
show “Fantasy Island” and “Ze plane! Ze 
plane!” The plane that delivered guests to 
the island was a Grumman Widgeon). But 
Link wanted a canoe that could be carried 
in the plane, and since none was available, 
he invented one, the Linkanoe. To keep his 
factory and workmen employed following 
the war, Ed Link repurposed the Gananoque 
facility, using it for building several differ- 
ent types of canoes and wooden boats. The 
Linkanoe was introduced at a public relations 
event at the Lexington Hotel in New York 
City on December 12, 1945. 


Building the Linkanoe 

The Linkanoe, though built of wood and 
canvas, has a construction totally unlike tra- 
ditional wood and canvas canoes. The canoe 
consists of ten sections that are assembled 
into a hard hull, held together by metal clips. 
Once assembled, the hull is 14'/2’ long, 36” 
amidships, 12'/2” inches deep and flat bot- 
tomed with slight tumblehome and moder- 
ate sheer; it is made watertight with a canvas 
skin. These ten shaped sections are formed 
from Micarta, a Bakelite-type hard plastic 
made by impregnating cloth with phenolic 
resin, which gives it a dark red-brown color 
and was in use at the time to make things like 
electrical insulators and mounting plates for 
the tube sockets for vacuum tubes in radios. 
Rectangles of Micarta were shaped into hull 
sections with heat and pressure applied with 
a screw press which had been built in house, 
over molds. Because the boat is symmetri- 
cal, it is probable that only five molds were 
required to make the ten canoe sections. 

Each formed Micarta section is “framed” 
to the inside of the canoe with wood. Nearly 
all the wood used in Linkanoes is a birch 
laminate, probably made with a phenolic or 
resorcinol adhesive. These frame members, 
or “ribs,” are only 7/4” square, yet contain 11 
thin layers of wood! A 4” round groove is cut 
lengthwise in the center of the laminate along 
one of the edges. On the corners where these 
wood strips come together, they are joined 
with finger lap joints, additionally secured 
with a copper rivet. 

Lacking the “rigidity” that comes with a 
traditionally built hull, this construction tech- 
nique has an obvious advantage; there is none 


of the “spring back memory” in these lami- 
nates as there would be in steam bent solid 
wood ribs. These ribs were tacked on to the 
front and rear and along the keel line of each 
Micarta section with steel “twist” brads. On 
alternate sections of the hull, a wooden dowel 
was laid in the '/4” groove and tacked there 
with brads, thus creating a sort of “tongue 
and groove” joint for adjacent sections. For 
additional strength, there are many flat, steel 
reinforcing plates, some shaped like wish- 
bones (14 pieces) and others like dog biscuits 
(eight pieces) attached to the wooden frame 
on the inside of the hull with steel screws. 

An additional strip of laminate made of 
three thicknesses of wood is held onto the top 
with steel wood screws driven in from the top, 
giving a sort of “closed gunwale” appearance. 
Just beneath this gunwale cap on the exterior 
of the hull, a line of metal furls are affixed 
with screws set at 4'/2” intervals. Once sec- 
tion assembly was done, both surfaces were 
sprayed with varnish. On the exterior of each 
Micarta section, a serial number was stenciled 
in red paint, and each section of a single canoe 
got the same number. The Type C-3 Link 
Trainer, built in 1943, which is at the Glen 
Curtis Museum in Hammondsport, New York, 
is constructed of exactly the same sort of wood 
laminate and Micarta materials. 

To hold the ten sections together there 
are several metal clamps on each section, 29 
in total, which pull adjacent sections of the 
hull tightly together. The Gananoque factory 
had a well equipped machine shop that fab- 
ricated the metal parts, special tools and jigs 
and its own electroplating shop where all the 
metal components were nickel plated. Other 
tools in the shop included a variety of com- 
mon hand and power tools, Black & Decker 
drills, screw guns, routers and such and a 
woodworking shop with a planer and jointers 
which were used in the boat building. 


From Plane to Paddle 

If you had all the pieces of a Linkanoe 
lying in front of you, it would not be obvi- 
ous how they should be assembled. Ed Link 
had a solution to this problem as well. There 
are four places where four sections of hull 
have to come together. A number painted in 
red is found on each inside corner near the 
keel line where it abuts its neighbor. All one 
needs to do is locate all four number |s, all 
four number 2s, and so on, and place them 
together. The best way to get the hull assem- 


bled is to clip together the respective left/ 
right sections, then pull two adjacent bow/ 
stern sections together. When the metal clips 
are pushed down firmly, they lock, and there 
are additional metal clamps underneath the 
gunwale cap to secure the gunwale sections. 


Each section of the canoe is marked. To 
assemble it was a matter of matching the 
numbers and fastening the clamps. 


After all ten hull sections are locked 
together, the deck plates, seats and center 
thwart get installed. The two triangular deck 
plates, about 10” long and made of three- 
layer wood laminate, serve the function of 
locking together the left and right gunwales. 
While holding the bow halves (or stern 
halves) together, it is just a matter of turning 
the eyebolt that extends from the top, so that 
a “pinch bar” pulls up from below to grab 
underneath the inwales and firmly hold the 
port and starboard sections together. 

The seats are made of solid wood with 
an OD (olive drab) canvas covered cork flo- 
tation block underneath. Once the sections 
are together, the bow and stern seats, posi- 
tioned 4'/.’ and 12’ from the bow respec- 
tively, can be forced into place and held there 
by spring loaded metal clips. The solid wood 
center thwart is similarly held in. Two struts, 
hinged underneath the thwart, engage screws 


The Linkanoe was built to travel in a plane and it served the same pur- 
pose in an amphibious airplane that the dinghy serves on a sailboat, to 
get from the vessel to the shore and back. This couple shows how it 
is done assembling a Linkanoe on the wings of a Grumman Widgeon. 


on the keel line. When in place, this triangu- 
lar arrangement forces the center of the hull 
downward and gunwales apart to establish 
the hull shape. 

On top of this center thwart is an oval 
decal, about 2'/2” long, that reads ““Ganano- 
que Manufacturing Company.” On_ the 
thwart is a length of shock cord which holds 
the paddle blades in place to serve as a por- 
taging yoke. Assembly by one person takes 
15 to 20 minutes. 

With the rigid hull assembled, the final 
step is to stretch the canvas skin over it. Not 
surprisingly, the skin was Army type OD can- 
vas duck, fabricated by the Eureka Tent Com- 
pany of Binghamton, New York. (Would you 
guess that there might have been a lot of OD 
canvas remaining at Eureka Tent in 1945?) 
At the time, canvas duck used for Army tents 
was made water repellent during the dyeing 
process by adding wax, soap, and aluminum 
acetate or formate to the dye pot so that the 
finished fabric contained not less than 3% 
and not more than 6%wax. 

There are two “canoe shaped” strips of 
canvas sewn with a simple single seam along 
the keel line that make up the Linkanoe skin. 
To provide additional protection and strength 
to the seam, a 2” wide strip of heavy cloth 
webbing is glued to the exterior along the 
keel line. Also along the top edge, the canvas 
is rolled over to the inside by 1” with a single 
seam sewn in. Tacked directly onto the can- 
vas at about 4'/2” intervals is a single length 
of */16” cloth covered rubber “shock-cord.” 

On each deck plate is a 2” circular decal 
in green, red, and yellow, featuring a standing 
woman in a short romper holding a large sack 
in each hand. Along the top of the circle is 
written “YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU,” 
which was a Linkanoe advertising slogan. 
A canoe shape banner with “LINKANOE” 
printed on it in red ink extends across the 
decal. On the underside of the deck plate is 
an aluminum box, which is a hiding place 
for car keys or storage for a few repair items 
maybe a tube of Ambrold glue and scraps of 
canvas. Inside the box, stamped on the wood, 
are the words “PATENT PENDING.” 

To attach the canvas, the rubber shock 
cord is stretched over the 34 metal furls on 
each side just below the gunwales, holding 
the skin tightly in place over the hull. The 
boat is now ready for put-in. 


ms, ee 


The “LINKANOE” decal. 
How the canoe paddles could be used to help 
carry the canoe bags. 


Disassembly of a Linkanoe goes quickly 
until you get to the metal clips that hold the 
sections together, as they cannot be released 
using fingers alone. Ed Link knew it was a 
problem and even designed a solution for it: 
grab a deck plate and use its curved metal 
point to get underneath the metal clip and pry 
it upward to release. With the canoe disas- 
sembled, the red and white stars painted on 
the hull sections indicate how to stack the 
sections so they fit most efficiently back into 
the two canvas storage sacks that the canoe 
came in. All the hull sections, seats, thwart, 
deck plates, and skin fit inside these two 
sacks, it properly packed. 

Original Linkanoe paddles were 
two-piece and were held together with a brass 
ferrule; the two handle sections were used as 
carrying handles on the storage sacks. These 
two sacks could be stored in an apartment 
closet, then hauled to the lake in the trunk of 


The young woman in the decal looks remarkably like the woman load- 
ing a canoe into a 1946 Ford in this public relations photo. She has the 
same style hair, open toed sandals and the short skirted romper. 
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a car for a day of paddling or fishing fun in 
the sun. 


A Short-Lived Venture 

As neat a package as the Linkanoe was, 
it apparently was not a financial success. 
Though, intended to be carried in an airplane, 
it is not a light canoe, weighing 65-70lbs, 
probably because of all the metal clips and 
reinforcing. Whether the canoe parts were 
imported into the US from Canada, or the 
canvas skins exported to Canada, there were 
tariffs to be paid. The canoe sold for $169.50 
FOB, Binghamton; other canoes sold at the 
time were cheaper. It was not a’”’showy” canoe 
and maybe folks had seen enough OD canvas 
in the previous five years to last a lifetime. 

During the three years of production, 
the Gananoque factory made perhaps 4,000 
sectional watercraft, which includes the 
Linkanoe, a Linkskiff (which had the hull as 
a Linkanoe, but with a center seat and oar- 
lock, a folding square stern Linkboat and a 9’ 
Linktender. A sail kit was offered as an acces- 
sory. Gananoque also produced two rigid 
wooden boats, the 15’ Heron and the 12’ Car- 
carry that are not believed to be included in 
these production numbers. Production ceased 
November 1, 1949, and a closeout sale was 
announced to liquidate inventory. Unsold 
inventory was returned to the Link Aviation 
Binghamton plant. 

Former employees there recount sto- 
ries of a large storage room filled with canoe 
parts. One Link employee in Binghamton 
bought 100 Linkanoes for less than $50 each 
and sold them in his sporting goods store in 
the early 1950s. Well into the 1950s, Link 
employees were sometimes given a Linkanoe 
as a bonus for a job well done. These “bonus” 
canoes may have been made up from what- 
ever parts were available in the factory, 
including both parts of unsold boats and parts 
that had been returned, and seconds. 

When a customer would return a defec- 
tive section of a boat, it was replaced, but the 
part that was sent out did not necessarily have 
section numbers that matched the customer’s 
canoe. Today, a Linkanoe with nine identi- 
cal numbers and one that is different, proba- 
bly indicates that the different section was a 
replacement. If most of the numbers are dif- 
ferent, then it was probably a “bonus” canoe 
made up of parts garnered from the stock in 
the factory. If the owner was a non paddler, 
the bonus canoe often ended up in the base- 
ment, which explains why many Linkanoes 
have turned up in the Binghamton area. If they 
have been stored dry, the hulls are often found 
in excellent shape but the canvas skin, after 50 
years, is always dry rotted and unusable. 

Having made his fortune in the manu- 
facture of the Link Trainer, the Linkanoe and 
its lack of success was only a minor sidelight 
in Ed Link’s life. He is quoted as saying that 
he had never been much interested in mak- 
ing money, though he knew it was necessary 
for survival. Running a big company was not 
something Ed enjoyed. “Ed is perfectly happy 
as long as he has something to repair; the more 
it taxes his ingenuity the better,” an old friend 
said. He gradually withdrew from Link Avia- 
tion in the mid-1950s and that company even- 
tually became part of Singer Corporation. 

Not the kind of guy who retires at the age 
of 55, Ed Link soon developed new passions, 
continuing to innovate and invent along the 
way. Ed always liked boating and sailing. He 
became interested in competitive ocean sail- 
boat racing, and by using his knowledge of 
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canoe in the foreground marked “Linkanoe” is Ed Link’s personal canoe. 


aviation weather maps, was able to compete 
very effectively against much more experi- 
enced sailors. His next pursuit was under- 
water exploration, and along with industrial- 
ist Seward Johnson, established the Harbor 
Branch Foundation in Ft Pierce, Florida (now 
a part of Florida Atlantic University), and 
built the Johnson Sea-Link research subma- 
rine. (Several Sea-Link articles appeared in 
National Geographic, including “Exploring 
the Drowned City of Port Royal,” by Marion 
Clayton Link (February 1960: 151-183). 

Despite various health conditions, Ed 
Link continued to be very active in his 70s, 
restoring two Link pipe organs to working 
condition. He died of cancer at his home in 
Binghamton in 1981. 

Ed Link’s many inventions were great 
technical contributions to both aviation and 
deep sea exploration. Late in his life, he esti- 
mated that 500,000 people had learned to 
fly in Link Trainers. His quirky little canoe, 
though just a footnote in the history of canoe- 
ing, is still a most interesting sidelight. 


Postscript 

The factory at Gananoque, along with 
the boat molds and tools, was sold to Charlie 
Cliffe in 1960. Charlie had started working 
there in 1947 at age 19, and for many years 
he continued to build Cliffe Craft wooden 
powerboats, strip built up to 15’ and lapstrake 
up to 30’ in the former Link factory. 

Good friends of the Links were Jim and 
Tony Lewis, founding trustees of the Antique 
Boat Museum in Clayton, New York, which 
is just across the river from Gananoque. The 
museum also houses the Marion Clayton 
Link Archives. 

In 1970 the Edwin A. Link Hall of 
Engineering was dedicated at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the Link Building at Florida Insti- 
tute of Technology houses the Department 
of Marine and Environmental Systems, and 
in 1993 the Marion Clayton Link Endow- 
ment in Creative Writing was established at 
Binghamton University. 


Linkanoe Database 

How many Linkanoes, Linkboats and 
Linkskiffs are still out there? We don’t know. 
Between us we have six-and-one-half canoes 
(Tom has “one-and-one-half,” Bob has five). 
There are two, plus a Linkboat, at the Antique 
Boat Museum in Clayton, New York, and 
another at Florida Institute of Technology. If 
you have a Linkanoe or other Link-built boat or 
know where one is located, please let us know. 


Try to include the number, which is in red paint 
on each section, and note if the number is the 
same on every section. Let us know how the 
Linkanoe is rigged, for paddling, rowing or 
sailing. And include the history of the canoe, 
who bought it, where and how was it used, 
who is the present owner. Email to tommccld@ 
gmail.com or rsnder@binghamton.edu it. 


Authors 

Tom McCloud, WCHA member #4654, 
is a chemist and whitewater paddler who has 
been learning antique canoe restoration from 
the guys in the Upper Chesapeake chapter 
in Havre de Grace, Maryland. His Linkanoe 
was originally purchased by Dr Herrick John- 
ston, a chemistry professor at Ohio State, in 
about 1946. Johnston’s field was cryogenics 
and his research led to the use of liquid oxy- 
gen and hydrogen in rockets. The Linkanoe 
traveled with the family along with a small 
Gilkey collapsible tow-behind camper. He 
purchased the canoe from Peggy Johnston 
Gurney, who with her husband and three chil- 
dren, lived in many places around the world, 
and the Linkanoe always went with them. In 
Iran in the 1970s, they lived in an apartment 
building with a vertical airshaft, and lacking 
any other space, hung the canoe there in an 
airplane drop bag. Tom has never been able 
to locate a serial number on this hull. If there 
is someone out there who knows the tricks 
of sewing a canvas skin and can save Tom a 
painful learning experience, he would like to 
talk with him or her. 

Bob Snyder lives in Binghamton, New 
York, and has worked at Binghamton Univer- 
sity for many years. He collects canoes and 
currently has 25, including five Linkanoes. 


Sources 

The Roberson Museum in Binghamton, 
New York, has a display on Ed Link and his 
aviation trainers, and a Link pipe organ, but 
not a Linkanoe. A 12-page booklet, Ed Link 
and the Linkanoe, is available from the Rober- 
son Museum gift shop (http:// wwww.roberson. 
org) for $3. A portion of the Link Aviation Co. 
archives primarily relating to the Link Trainer, 
but with some Linkanoe-related photos are at 
Binghamton University, http://library.bingham- 
ton.edu/specialcollections/linkdigital.htm] with 
another archive pertaining to the Sea-Link sub- 
marine at the Evans Library, Florida Institute of 
Technology, Melbourne, FL, htp://lib.fit.edu/ 
Edwin/biography.php 

Contributing to this article were Char- 
lie and Mollie Cliffe. Charlie still lives near 


Link (Flagstaff, AZ, Best Pub. Co., 2003!) A 
chronology based on Marion Link’s diaries 
with an emphasis on Link submersibles. 


Care and Maintenance 

Looking for a Linkanoe for restoration? 
They turn up on eBay several times each 
year. When examining a boat look for delam- 
ination of the wood. If delamination is minor, 
slivers of veneer can be pushed into gaps and 
epoxy resin injected into these these places 
using a syringe, and then clamped to effect 
repair. If a rib is cracked, a section can be cut 
out, and the laminate rebuilt, overlapping at 
both ends for strength, giving a sort of “stair 
steps” appearance to the patch when viewed 
from the edge. 

If the canoe has been poorly stored, the 
birch may have deteriorated badly, and if that 
is the case, the damaged area will have to be 
cut out and replaced. Epoxy does a reason- 
able job of binding together cracks in the 
Micarta hull. The steel screws and nails, if 
rusty, will have stained the wood, and neither 
P ; rust stain nor rusty hardware can easily be 
The Hillcrest facility in Binghamton with a display of all the Link watercraft. removed. Varnish comes off easily with strip- 


per, which on short exposure does not dam- 

Gananoque in Wilstead, Ontario, and still Patty MacLeish, “WhatCHA know?” age the Micarta. 
builds wooden boats of the St Lawrence Wooden Canoe Issue 90, December 1998. These repairs are simple enough for the 
Rowing Skiff style. See http://www.wilstead- Includes photographs of a Linkanoe. basement woodworker, but time consuming. 
woodcraft.com. Lloyd L. Kelly, The Pilot Maker (New The metal clamps and braces can be removed 
Also contributing was John Taylor, York: Grosset and Dunlap. 1971). This book and replated. But there is no source for 
whose father, Keith, was the factory manager covers the early days of Link Aviation and is pri- replacement canvas skins, you would have 
in Gananoque in 1946. He provided addi- marily a history of flight trainer development. to buy canvas and sew one for yourself. A 
tional bits of useful information and photos. Marion Clayton Link, Sea Diver: A 14.90z “wet finish” OD cotton duck comes 
Information on waterproofing of canvas Quest for History Under the Sea, (Holt, Rine- close to the original. There are rumors that a 
during the WWI era came from the United hart, & Winston, 1961). Linkanoe, lacking a skin but, with lots of duct 
States Army, Quartermaster Museum, Fort Susan Van Hoek with Marion Clayton tape over all the joints, was seen floating on 


Lee, VA, http://www.qmuseum.lee.army.mil Link, From Sky to Sea, A Story, of Edwin A. the Susquehanna River near Binghamton. 
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UNDYED WOOD SPUN IN MAINE. The Traditional Small Craft Association, 


THE YARN IN THESE SWEATERS IS SPUN AT oa’ 
BARTLETT YARDS ON A SPINNING MULE Inc. (TSCA) works to preserve traditions, 
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The Wooden Canoe Heritage Association Mystic CT 30are listed on our website). Find out how 
06355 to connect with like-minded souls, 
or form your own group, and en- 
joy the thrill of “simply mess- 
Local events throwghout Canada and the Linited States ing about” in boats. 
Oheline research and repair help at www. WCHLAorg Enjoy our quarterly, The Ash 
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BOAT DESIGNERS 
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GLOUCESTER, MA 01930 


Phil Bolger & Friends on Design 


During our stay at the Gloucester Mari- 
time Heritage Center we had the large shop 
doors opened up as much as the weather 
allowed to attract people to observe the con- 
struction of publicly funded SACPAS-3. So 
we came to hear a range of reactions once 
folks grasped what exactly they were look- 
ing at, for whom it was being built, to what 
purposes and out of what materials. A lot of 
questions and answers might fly back and 
forth and a lot of megapixels got leveraged to 
capture all sorts of angles of the project. 

There were the kind, at times sweet, sup- 
portive words of generosity based on intrigue 
about seeing a boat being built, “touchable” 
even, being put together by Roz and Susanne, 
with kids and adults alike often allowed to 
explore the craft, and only one eager boy 
ending up making off with some wet epoxy, 
cleverly hidden on the back of the head. 

Then there were those who observed 
and examined the proceedings but would not 
let us get near, reading the bubble over their 
head as to their response. 

And then there were those who eventu- 
ally came to burst with compulsion to express 
grave misgivings, even hint at the possibility of 
outright alarm. Whether they were known to be 
local or from another “Quadrant,” some were 
just common drive-by artists exhibiting acute 
and inflamed Project Envy Syndrome whom 
we (carelessly perhaps) left to their condition as 
they would wander back out disoriented. 

It usually went something like this: 

“T would not have expected you to do it 
like this.” 

“Nobody serious would consider plant mat- 
ter anymore to build any working craft out of. 
They now have fiberglass, steel, aluminum...!” 

“Why would the Navy want this built 
in plywood?” 

“Who came up with that idea?” 

So we proceeded to share the following 
perspective, typically though in less ambi- 
tious amounts of verbiage, sure to skip right 
past the elaborate footnotes, but usually in 
something near the Queen’s English. 

Wood certainly has been the longest 
serving and best understood material to build 
a whole human history of waterborne trans- 
port out of, be it rafts and skiffs or globe 
circumnavigating fleets. Archeological evi- 
dence apparently indicates that humans 
arrived on the large offshore island of Borneo 
at least 120,000 years ago and on the conti- 
nent of Australia some 70,000 years later. We 
certainly would not know about the losses of 
life during any such migrations across larger 
bodies of water. 

From much more recent Viking records 
we estimate that perhaps only half of their 
oar and sail power driven long ships fleets 
made it to Greenland during that limited 
warm spell that led to that inviting name. 

There are boat and ship artifacts from 
ancient Egypt, Asia and from the later major 
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“S ACPAS-3” (LCP) 


Design #681: 38’ 10”x7’6”x12”x200hp 
Ninth in a Series of Articles 


Why Would the Navy Want to 
Build a Boat in Plywood in the 
21st Century? 


cultures around the Mediterranean. Wooden 
boats allowed regional and global explora- 
tion, including deep into (and often out of) 
Arctic and Antarctic waters. And as transpor- 
tation ambitions grew, wooden vessels would 
evolve with that commercial demand. 

The technical development of what we 
now call traditional wooden construction, 
plank-on-frame, approached its peak in the 
latter half of the 19th century as iron and then 
steel emerged as plausible structural materi- 
als with eventually superior characteristics. 
Using iron bolts and reinforcing steel in 1853 
the Great Republic is recorded at 335’x53’. 
In 1865 iron clad Rochambeau was built in 
New York to 377’x73’, apparently the largest 
wooden hull we have documentation of. Near 
the end of large commercial wooden freight- 
ers, built in 1909 the five-masted wooden 
schooner Wyoming measured 330’x50’ 

Inevitably so, wooden boats would be 
armed for self defense and hunting, likely 
since earliest days. Eventually dedicated 
weapons carriers would become known 
as combatants and then grew to warships, 
explicitly designed to carry increasing fire- 
power in state navies or as privateers and 
pirate ships. Today the all-wood USS Con- 
stitution serves as the oldest commissioned 
warship in the world, a very potent early ver- 
sion of the modern battleship, measuring just 
204’x44’ and carrying 60 guns of various 
projectile weights. 

“But we know better now than to still 
use wood!” 

No doubt, much has been learned. The 
limits of wooden coastal and ocean going 
structures were apparently reached. But 
metal construction had its own learning 
curve, including catastrophic structural fail- 
ures and thus sinkings. Iron, then steel, and 
later aluminum were employed, with parallel 
metallurgical developments pursuing badly 
needed improvements such as reducing brit- 
tleness or relative corrosion resistance. Even 
today there are occasional failures indicating 
the (at least temporary) structural limits of 
building in steel, with aluminum apparently 
limited to much smaller maximum hull sizes 
than steel. 

So we do indeed know better now which 
materials to typically reach for to build vessels. 

For example, by WWII the steel Navy 
had been fully developed from submarines 
to aircraft carriers and large cannon bore bat- 


tleships. And yet the US, for instance, built 
three classes of go-fast PT boats (about 80’) 
in laminated wood/plywood to light scant- 
lings for most speed, carrying cannons and 
torpedoes, doing between 40 and 50 knots, 
pushed by up to 3x1850hp. 

Smaller, so-called Higgins Boats were 
mass-produced in wood to land assault troops 
and light vehicles (LCPs and LCVs) on hos- 
tile shores. And routinely running ahead of 
that steel Navy convoy were conventionally 
built wooden mine hunters/sweepers, mea- 
suring in the hundreds of tons, clearing sea 
lanes and assault theaters, often under the 
fire of shore guns to boot. Phil’s brother Tom 
came to do such hazardous unsung hero duty 
in the Pacific after he volunteered with the 
Navy in 1940. 

Well over 100 years after the Wyoming, 
in 2012 wooden craft solidly remain with 
us. We all are aware of antique and modern 
wooden pleasure boats of all types, from fur- 
niture quality kayaks all the way up to mega- 
yacht size, including megayacht size replicas 
such as Phil’s HMS Rose, weighing in at 450 
tons (Design #225). And there is the fleet of 
authentically antique naval and commercial 
craft running or inactive in museums as siz- 
able manmade 3D witnesses to the past. 

Finally there is the ever growing mas- 
sive fleet of plywood epoxy types Phil favored 
much of his working life for their rapid assem- 
bly, usually combining sustainably grown ply- 
wood with modern epoxy to both build and 
protect long term these simple, affordable 
and often very effective structures. Phil’s 5’6” 
Shoebox (#539) is likely amongst the smallest 
plausible designs available. 

But, to at long last address the (inno- 
cent/ignorant/snide) one-liners quoted early 
in this narrative (with perhaps our own set), 
there still is and may indeed remain for a 
long time to come a significant contingent of 
wooden working craft. These are not historic 
artifacts, kept afloat by some nostalgia-rid- 
den bunch of like-minded admirals in a retro 
club somewhere. In fact, the commissioning 
dates of most classes range from the mid- 
1970s to the late 2000s. 

In US Navy service, the YP-676-class 
(Yard Patrol) is the smallest plank-on-frame 
wooden type at 81’x18’x173 tons, explicitly 
designed, and most of the 23 units built, to 
train future officers, with the squadron based 
at the Naval Academy in Annapolis, Mary- 
land. Built in two Wisconsin yards between 
*83 and ‘88, the twin-screw 13kt craft accom- 
modate men and women midshipmen in 
three quarters offering 24 bunks, plus four 
crew and two officers. They are run year- 
round, often divided up into smaller flotillas 
doing coastal cruises, with an endurance of 
up to five days and 1,200 miles of range also 
allowing offshore trips. 

In a number of navies wooden patrol 
and torpedo boats still can be found, such 


as in the Greek navy, where four ex-Ger- 
man Jaguar class units survive, first com- 
missioned in Germany in ‘58-‘59 with four 
screws, 14,000+hp and reaching 42 knots. 
Interestingly these have wooden planking 
over steel framing. They have sister ships 
in (uneasy neighbor) Turkey, also from used 
German stock, right next to ‘70s-era ex- 
French all-wooden minesweepers and late 
‘50s and ‘60s-era wooden types initially used 
in the US Navy. 

In fact, a cursory scan of the world’s 
navies will reveal that, amongst those forces 
that have any minesweeping capabilities, the 
wooden types category still seems to out- 
number those of the other materials doing 
this hazardous duty! 

Vital to the art and science of mine hunt- 
ing and sweeping is avoiding inadvertently 
setting off these cheap but lethal hazards, 
whether they drift freely or are moored at 
various water depths. Beyond a simple hit- 
me contact switch, one trigger mechanism 
since the emergence of the iron and then steel 
navies and commercial fleets has been based 
on magnetic action. Later on, sound pressure 
activated triggers were invented, with who 
knows what devices lurking now to set off 
the charge. 

Working often in c horeography with 
airborne reconnaissance, helicopter towed 
sweeps, surface vessel drones or Hovercraft- 
based sweeping systems these comparatively 
modest vessels can indeed be the lifesavers 
of much larger hardware. One assumes that it 
is classified how many of which type of mine 
it would take to kill a 100,000 ton, 1,000’ 
US super carrier, with 70 aircraft and 6,000+ 
crew aboard, listed at $12 billion replacement 
cost just for the vessel alone. 

The design brief for a minesweeper 
thus would first and foremost include: 

Non-magnetic hulls and machinery, soft 
mounting and muffling of unavoidably noisy 
machinery (such as by having regular propul- 
sion systems for cruising and another super 
quiet one for mine-hunting), adequate carry- 
ing capacity for highly specialized gear, cranes, 
winches etc, and power generating ability to 
find and electrically/electronically neutralize 
the threat in depths now exceeding 1,000’. 

To that list, we’d add littoral or ocean- 
going capabilities, matching endurance and 
self-defensive capability. 

One of MAIB’s occasional contribu- 
tors was the Commanding Officer (CO) on 
a USN Aggressive class MSO (Minesweeper 
Ocean) built in 1956. His vessel was one of 
53 built between 1953 and 1958 beginning 
with MSO-422 Aggressive. He ran his for a 
few years in the early ‘90s as he climbed the 
ladder of command towards a FFG-7 Perry 
class frigate. 

If you don’t know what an MSO and their 
crew are expected to do in a hot conflict, you 
might not be impressed by their appearance. 
Phil’s brother Tom, of course, would advise you 
on the rigors of that combat lifestyle. 

Built in plank-on-frame wooden-con- 
struction with bronze screws driven into sawn 
frames, that class measures 172’x35’x10’ on 
850 tons. The type was designed with four 
aluminum block diesels, (non-magnetic) 
stainless hardware (with neither presumably 
bonded to each other), twin variable pitch 
propellers, a whole host of mine countermea- 
sure, all controlled by seven officers and a 
70-man crew, or so I read. 

As a footnote, that ex-CO of the MSO 
advises that the Navy wrote another edition of 


its Manual for Wood Construction during that 
program of designing and building this class. 

Many hulls of that type were extensively 
rehabilitated and their equipment upgraded 
in the early 1970s with the last to serve until 
1994 under US flag. MSO-449 USS Impervi- 
ous, for instance, worked in the (first) Gulf War 
of 1990-91 next to six somewhat smaller Brit- 
ish vessels of the Hunt class and others. After 
replacement of their outer planking in the early 
1990s, this particular vessel, along with three 
sister ships, were by 1994 sold to Taiwan where 
they continue to serve today in active duty as 
the Yung Yang class, nearing 50 years of service 
as wooden frontline naval vessels. 

These four MSO-422 hulls seem to be 
indeed the most veteran of the current global 
fleet of minesweepers of perhaps 250 hulls 
in that line of work measuring between 65 
and 1450 tons. There may still be a few older 
smaller ones yet in service in the Philippines, 
with several all-wood late WWII types pos- 
sibly still used, at least as patrol craft. 

Not unexpectedly, fiberglass hulled 
types have emerged with over 70 hulls world- 
wide built in that material in sizes from 65 
to over 700 tons. At 720 tons are the Ital- 
ian Gaeta class (commissioned ‘93-’98) and 
their Australian sister ships (commissioned 
‘99-’03) for 12 vessels total. The British 
Hunt class come in at 750 tons with 13 units 
commissioned between ‘80 and ‘89, plus two 
for Greece in ‘00-’01. 

While there seem to be no aluminum 
hulled types, steel hulls are in service as well, 
but always built of some non-magnetic alloy 
such the 22 units of 620-650-tons Germany 
runs (commissioned ’89-’95), with that steel 
sourced from a batch of special alloy pro- 
duced for the Type-206 submarine program. 
And there are some 16 Russian units stated 
to be of alu-steel weighing in at up to 870 
tons (commissioned ’72-’02). All in all, this 
adds up to some 40 metal hulls worldwide. 

Interestingly, in the Ex-Soviet/now- 
Russian case, the majority of minesweepers 
of that large naval power is a class of 38 ves- 
sels of 430-450 tons, commissioned between 
‘76 and ‘98, built in wooden construction 
with glass reinforced plastic sheathing, so 
one source reports. 

Island nation and Super High Tech 
Powerhouse Japan shows a fleet of 32 mine- 
sweepers, all built of wood. As one source 
notes, about one 590 ton class of nine ves- 
sels commissioned between ‘90 and ‘96, “... 
was to have been of GRP (fiberglass) con- 
struction, but are built of wood.” That force’s 
minesweeping capability seems exclusively 


based on wooden construction, ranging from 
536 tons to 1150 tons commissioned between 
“82 and ‘07. 

Not by sheer numbers of hulls, but by 
total tonnage, the US Navy appears to run 
the largest such capability. And in an ongo- 
ing practical comparison, or so it seems, one 
all fiberglass type and one glued wood com- 
posite construction type are operating wher- 
ever global demands draw these vessels: 

The 12-vessel MHC-51 Osprey class 
coastal mine hunters were built in mono- 
coque foam core GRP construction, measur- 
ing up to 975 tons (commissioned ‘93-’99). 

On 220’, the 14 vessel MCM-1 Avenger 
class oceangoing minesweeper/mine hunters 
are by tonnage of up to 1,450 tons the larg- 
est wooden minesweepers active in all time 
and climate zones, (commissioned ’87-’94); 
some WWII big gun/thin skin destroyers 
were smaller than this. 

It seems plausible to state that navies do 
not build such serious wooden craft to make 
an explicit ecological argument about the 
philosophical integrity of building in sustain- 
ably sourced wood. Only we get wrap our- 
selves in that mantle. 

But from a structural functional per- 
spective, it is helpful indeed to be able to 
refer to this unarguable reality of sizable con- 
temporary wooden craft explicitly designed 
and built for a most serious line of ongoing 
national security work. 

Following the design brief for our par- 
ticular USN project, even without such dra- 
matic prospects, we still appreciate that 
Douglas fir is reasonably non-toxic, can be 
worked with common hand and power tools, 
is fairly predictable structural stuff, is not too 
expensive and we seem to be good at grow- 
ing more of the stuff. Adding epoxy to the 
emerging structure for gluing and coating 
enhances the wood’s relative strength, its 
daily utility and its lifetime. 

Whether in Soviet designers’ minds in 
the 1970s, on Great Lakes boat builders’ shop 
floors putting together the first hull of the 
Avenger class in the 1980s or working on our 
boat in 2011/12, the narrative sounds quite 
familiar, driven by comparable reasons once 
more, as throughout human history, drawing 
on each others’ experiences one way or the 
other, nothing classified here. 

So, now we can quip: “What’s good 
enough for some of the mightiest navies 
might be good enough for us plywood and 
epoxy and fiberglass builders.” We'll just 
smoothly ignore that the Avenger class car- 
ries a fiberglass superstructure. 


USS Aggressive Class MSO (Minesweeper Ocean). 
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LONDON AND GLASGOW 
XIV 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING 


The only efficient side and anchor lights are those with 
internal cones. On the whole paraffin burners are the best. 

We have heard that clectric side lights with a self-con- 
tained battery are shortly to be put on the market. These 
should supply a much-needed want for a yacht that does 
not do a lot of night sailing. 

Electric sidelights from a ship’s circuit are likely to give 
trouble from salt water getting into the leads. 

Gymballed candles and oil lamps can be used for the 
cabin, unless you have electric light from an engine. If 
these do not give enough light for comfort there is an 
excellent pressure mantle lamp called the Baby Coleman. 
It is the only type of mantle lamp we have met that is 
small enough for a yacht; there are patterns for petrol 
and for paraffin; the former we have found satisfactory and 
safe; the latter has given trouble, but there may be a new 
type that does not carbon up. The lamp is best slung from 
the cabin roof and steadied by pieces of elastic fitted to 
hook of copper wire. It will burn in a moderate wind and 
so is very useful when you have a bit of bottom painting to 
finish in the dark. 

The best torch is the “ Powerlight’”; the pattern with 
one focused beam is useful for picking up posts or buoys 
in the dark, but is rather large. 

Of the smaller hand torches the ‘‘ Ever Ready ” brand in 
a wood case withstands damp better than the all-metal 
types, and being square does not roll about. 

The galley is likely to be a dark corner; fit a bulb working 
off a dry battery, or an electric cycle torch, overhead. 


Bottogas (address 6 London St., W. 2) is worth con- 
sidering for lighting and cooking. The makers claim that 
with their patent fittings there is no leakage. Calor gas is 
another gas used in the same way. The Yachting Monthly, 
December, 1934, has an article on acetylene for yachts. 


XV 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Since so many women have taken to cruising, and so 
many men have had to help in the housework ashore, there 
has been an immense improvement below decks, but it 
remains true that there are still some yachtsmen who do 


not use a jug mop (price 9d.) for washing up, a wire brush 
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for cleaning saucepans after scrambled eggs, Vim for all 
utensils and paintwork, and soap powder for washing-up 
water. Really hot salt water is quite efficient for washing 
up, but mop and cloths become unpleasantly greasy after a 
time. There is a very satisfactory sea-water galley powder 
on the market which improves matters. 

Our practice is to use hot salt water, varied occasionally 
by fresh water with soap powder. This is just as good as 
soda and can be used for clothes as well. 

To wash clothes, soak or rinse in hot fresh water to which 
enough soap powder (or flakes) has been added to vive a 
good lather. Rinse in salt water, wring well and give a final 
rinse in fresh water. 

If you are interested in cooking buy some cheap book on 
the subject (Cookery for Small Craft, by C. Stobart Russell). 

The majority of our readers will not have an oven on 


board their ships. This prevents any really serious cookery, 
but joints up to 5 Ib., or a bird, can be cooked in a deep 
fry. Buy the largest saucepan th& will fit your Primus 
(probably 8 in.), and a wire basket (not absolutely essential) 
that will just fit inside. Heat in it about 3 Ib. of fat (dripping 
is best, but any fat will do). Culinary oil is easier to keep 
clean as the bits fall to the bottom so that it can be poured 
off and stored in a half-gallon jar. Disregard the bubbling, 
which is merely the water being driven off, though this 
may not be noticeable with new fat. When the fat gives 
off blue smoke it is ready. You can test by dipping a morsel 
of bread, which should brown immediately. Put the meat 
into the basket and lower gently into the fat. Lift off the 
flame until the violent boiling calms down and then replace 
over a stove mat. You can put potatoes, onions, &c., in 
with the meat. Cook for about 20 or 30 minutes. 

If the deep fry is heated up before reaching harbour a 
meal can be produced very soon after anchoring, but, of 
course, you must be absolutely certain that the motion of 
your ship is not violent enough to jump the saucepan off 
the stove. 

A rolled rib of beef or small leg of mutton are the most 
suitable joints. 

After continuous use the fat gets very black? This in no 
way spoils the food but does detract from its appearance. 

Some aluminium utensils corrode in salt water. Mugs 
are much more satisfactory than cups, as they do not slide 
about so much. The base should be as large as the top, 
and they should be large enough (} pint) to hold a reasonable 
drink when § full. Bandalasta ware is excellent but stains 
after prolonged use. 

Excellent toast can be made over a Primus with an 
asbestos toasting mat. 

The most efficient tin opener is the scissor type. 


A fish slice is a very useful implement. 

When frying in either a pan or a deep fry, fish and 
sausages should be rolled in flour. This helps to stop them 
breaking. 

Generally when frying, or boiling, start as hot as possible 
and continue slowly; but with stews the idea is to get the 
juice into the gravy, so go slow all the time. 

A ham is very easily cooked. Start cold and boil very 
gently for 15 minutes per pound, plus another 15 minutes. 
Fresh meat requires about 25 minutes plus 25. 

Potatoes are best boiled in their skins (20 to 25 minutes) 
then peeled and mashed up in the saucepan with milk and 


butter. 

Most food shrinks in cooking. If inexperienced, choose 
what looks the right amount and then double it. 

Rice; wash in cold water and then place in fast boiling 
water for 10 minutes or till tender; strain off the water 
and allow to continue cooking in its own steam. 

Tinned peas are immensely improved by melting over 
them a good dab of butter and sprinkling over a dessert- 
spoonful of sugar. 

Sardines can be varied by frying lightly and serving on 
toast or fried bread. 

Corned beef can be made quite palatable. Fry some 
onions, then add a little water, flour and Bovril. Boil for 
a few minutes and then add a tin of corned beef well mashed 
up. Serve when the meat is hot. You can mix in anything 
else you like such as curry powder, tomatoes, potatoes, 
spice, &c., and serve with a fried or poached egg on top. 

Stews or curries are nearly always much improved by 
the addition of raisins, sultanas, dates or something swect. 
In the U.S.A, it is usual to eat jam with eggs and bacon. 
The objection to stews made with fresh meat ig that they 
take several hours to cook, but fragments of any cooked 
meat can be mixed up with almost any vegetables and stewed 
in a little water until the vegetables are cooked. Add butter 
or dripping, ricesor barley, Bovril, &c. 

Tinned sweet peppers (pimentos) give a pleasant flavour 
and deserve to be better known. 

As regards tinned stews, the only ones we have found 
with flavours of their own are haricot mutton and steak and 
kidney pie, and “ Mary Brett's Country House Dinners ”. 
The latter can be got from the A. & N. Stores, which also 
supply a ‘* Meat Ration” which is good value. We have 
had privately put up tinned meat that was practically in- 
distinguishable from fresh. 

Tinned salmon can be stirred up in a saucepan with butter 
and rice or cooked potatoes, or rolled up into balls dusted 
with flour and fried. Any cooked fish can be treated like this. 

Tinned fruits seem to vary enormously with the brand. 
Hawaiian pineapple seems much the best. 

If your cheese gets tired melt it slowly in a pan and 
serve on toast and under a fried egg. 

Kippers and haddock are best boiled in a frying pan. 

Eggs, if you can get them just laid, will keep for several 
weeks without any treatment. 

If you are troubled by your blankets sliding off at night, 
fold them together and tack roughly with sail twine (or use 
blanket pins) so as to make a bag, leaving one edge } open 
to facilitate entering. According to temperature you can 
get in so as to have one, two or three thicknesses over you. 

Most of your knives and forks will probably go in a 
drawer, but tack a strap in the galley with spaces for carving 
knife, tin opener, &c. 

Various articles below may need lashing. Do not tie 
them but have a piece of elastic (} in. wide generally) on 
the end of a string and loop over a hook. Sidelights, clock, 


headphones are a few things that may be secured in this. 


way. For a lamp use a long hook of copper wire so that 
the elastic shall not get hot. Spring wire can be bought 
cheaply and is stronger than elastic. 

If you have no good place. to stow bedding, tack a piece 
of green waterproof canvas to the ship’s side in the most 
convenient place; loop the other edge of the canvas to 
the ship’s side and insert the bedding in the roll. 


A net fixed under the deck makes a convenient stowage 
space for clothes if you have no other dry spot. 

There is a new pattern Primus stove on the market with 
a self-pricking and flame regulating arrangement; there is 
also a gadget for lighting without methylated. With the 


old type, if you have any difficulty in. starting through 
draughts, buy a windshield. A special methylated filling 
can which automatically supplics the right dose is worth 
carrying, but with some gymballed Primuses it is difficult 
to reach the filling cup; in such a case buy an engineer's 
oil can with a long spout; Woolworth sometimes stock 
them. Low grade paraffin such as might possibly be pur- 
chased abroad will not burn in a Primus or may cause the 
stove to need pricking every few minutes, In such an 
emergency we have used petrol for some weeks, but we 
cannot guarantee that it is safe. 

It is worth carrying a few spare nipples and the special 
key for removing them. 

If you cruise early or late in the season you must have 
some sort of heater for the cabin. A coal stove is best but 
in default of this there are several excellent oil radiators 
burning paraffin under pressure. The Primus and the 
Tilley are two good makes, or you can get a radiator to 
place on the top of an ordinary Primus stove. If you wish 
to keep the heating stove going at sea, have a place for it 
on the cabin floor where it can be secured with hooks and 
spring wire. 


XVI 
WIRELESS 


The ordinary type of set is not likely to stand up against 
the damp conditions of a small yacht. A substantial set in 
a teak case, and specially designed to withstand yacht 
conditions, is made by Schooner and Sloop Wireless Sets 
Ltd., Pawlett, near Bridgewater, Somerset, and can be 
recommended from personal experience. It is made in the 
Schooner, Sloop and Colonial models. 

We advise fitting one acrial to the rigging and one inboard 
round the under side of the deck. It is advisable to carry 
headphones for use-when ship noises are excessive. It is 
inadvisable to install a set with a directional aerial (such as 
a portable), 

There is not at present on the market any apparatus, 
suitable for yachts, for obtaining directional bearings for 
navigation. 

Gale warnings are broadcast from the National transmitter 
at the following times: 


Week-days Sundays 
10.30 a.m. 10.30 a.m. 
I p.m. 12.30 p.m. 
4.45 p.m. 4.30 p.m, 
6 p.m. 8.50 p.m. 
9 p.m. II p.m. 


or as stated at 10.30 a.m. 


The Yachting Monthly, August, 1935, contains details of 
other sets, including one for sending out S.O.S. 

Radio telephone sets for communicating between ship 
and shore are made in a variety of sizes, some light-weight 
portable instruments being suitable for the smallest vessels. 
(Address, Transreceivers, Ltd., Poynters, Hatchford, Cob- 
ham.) 
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It is worth while carrying a pair of headphones and a 
long length of flex; then the helmsman can listen in without 
disturbing the sleeping occupants of the cabin. 

There are now ‘a ‘considerable number of W./T. Fog 
Beacons round our coasts and a number are fitted to light- 
ships and lighthouses abroad. 

Full particulars of these are to be found in Admiralty 
Lists of Lights and in Reed's Nautical Almanac where the 
Call Sign and times of transmission are given. 

These stations make their call sign (quite slowly) alter- 
nated by a long dash at times stated in the Almanac during 
fog. During clear weather the call sign is made less fre- 
quently. They are quite easy to pick up of an ordinary 
receiving set, though you may need an extra coil. We are 
advised, however, that on any set which can be.carried in a 
small yacht it is not possible to get any useful directional 
bearing. The only possible tise would be to know whether 
it was thick or clear off your port ahead of you. 

With Little Cumbrae you hear a voice counting cables 
and miles. There is also an air fog horn; the distance 
spoken at the end of the third blast is your correct distance. 

We have heard of the successful use of the Rotating Loop 
Beacon at Orfordness for obtaining bearings. For method 
of use see Admiralty List of Wireless Signals, Vol. 11, or 
better, ask one of your east-coast friends. 


XVII 
PUMPS 


The pump you have fitted may not clear the bilge suffi- 
ciently when the ship is heeled, and is possibly placed so that 
it is awkward to work. The cheapest way to overcome this 
is to fit a semi-rotary (No. 1 size) in the cabin; bore a hole 
through the floor-boards and have a loose length of suction 
hose to go down through it. A piece of an old lamp burner 
makes a good strainer. Another length of detachable rubber 
hose will deliver the water overboard through the companion- 
way. Permanent lead piping would be. better, but more 
expensive; it may be necessary t have two holes in the floor 
sc that there is always a lee one. If the suction is permanent 
it must have an accessible strainer. 

_ The cast-iron type of semi-rotary will last a fair time and 
costs less than half the all-brass pattern. The type with 
ball instead of,flap valves is much less susceptible to choking 
but is only made in the larger sizes. If the semi-rotary is 
the only pump, we suggest No. 2 size for yachts up to 7 tons. 

A much better type than the semi-rotary is the diaphragm 
pump; it is cheaper, more powerful, less likely to choke, 
but takes up more room (fig. 24). ; 

The vortex pump is the most efficient of all; the makers 
claim that it will deliver 30 galloris per minute as against 
about 10 gallons of the 1} diaphragm or No. 2 semi-rotary 
and that it will pass matches and cigarette ends. It has to be 
placed in the bilge and worked by a detachable handle 
through the floor (fig. 25). 


Messrs. Simpson, Lawrence, Ltd., of Glasgow, market 
a boat pump of which the cheapest is 13s. 6d. This might 


be useful if your water tank were not accessible, or for 
pumping out a fuel tank. 
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Fig. 25.— Vortex Pump 
(Simpson, Lawrence, Ld.) 


XVIII 


ENGINES 


The following formula gives approximately correct results 
for an average type cruising: yacht: 


VHP.x 15 
~ Beam ~ “Peed. 


Engines may be of the two-stroke or four-stroke or Diesel 
type. The advantage of the two-stroke is that it is cheaper. 
more powerful for a given weight and size, has no valves to 
go wrong, and develops a more even torque. The dis- 
advantages are that it is not quite so economical in fuel, 
and does not run well in neutral. Diesel engines are now 
made in small sizes but cost about twice the price of a 
petrol or paraffin engine of equivalent power; they are 
very cheap to run, but before fitting one you should go into 
the question of vibration; they have the great advantage 
of eliminating the risk of fire. 

Up to 8 h.p. we recommend a two-stroke. 

In a small yacht an aperture in the dead wood or rudder 
has a very detrimental effect on her sailing and handling, 
so that it is best to have the propeller on the quarter; this 
does not apply to big yachts. 

It is important that the installation should be carried out 
under the superintendence of a competent engincer; the 
exhaust pipe must be fitted so that there is no chance of 
water running back into the engine. ‘This sounds obvious, 
but many engines have been damaged through this cause. 
The water inlet must have an easily accessible strainer. 

If your engine is designed to run at over 1000 revs. per 
minute it should be fitted with reduction gear. 

There are three types of propellers, the ordinary solid 
one, the type which feathers by means of rods, and an 
automatic feathering type. With the second type there is 
no need of reverse gear on the engine, since the blades can 
be set to pull instead of to push; some feathering propellers, 
however, will only go ahead. The last type feathers auto- 
matically when the ship is sailing. When the engine is set 
to ahead or reverse,.the blades automatically fly into the 
correct position. 

A solid propeller idling will retard the vessel more than 
a feathered one, but has the advantage that there is less to 
go wrong. One of the guthors has had experience of the 


automatic type in an 80-ft. American schooner and found 
it entirely satisfactory. 


With the moderate power of an auxiliary you cannot 
expect to push a small yacht against wind and a lop. If 
your horse-power is in the nature of one horse-power per 
ton you should be able to manceuvre in harbour in a strong 
wind. If you keep some sail drawing you will find it a 
surprising help to the engine when working to windward; 
when, however, you can make fair speed under sail alone 
you will find that the engine will give you little increase. 

If you are fitting a solid propeller it may be worth adding 
a special sailing clutch; this is installed abaft the gear box, 
and allows the propeller to rotate at very low speeds. 

One is constantly hearing of yachts catching fire through 
petrol leaks. A smell of petrol in the cabin should be treated 
as a dangerous symptom, and all naked lights should be 
extinguished. Do not on any account strike a match near 
the cabin floor, as the gas will be thickest in the lowest part 
of the ship. You will, of course, carry a fire extinguisher, 
and the engine should have a deep tray beneath it to catch 
drips. All fuel-pipe joints should be properly braised. 

In these days, when all cars are so good, the younger 
generation may not be acquainted with the various tips for 
starting a refractory engine. Doping the cylinder with 
petrol is the first obvious thing; partially blocking the air 
intake may help. If the engine still refuses to start take out 
the plugs, fill them with petrol and light; do not burn your 
fingers more thah necessary when replacing the hot plugs. 

If the engine will not start when hot the mixture may be 
too rich; close the throttle, open priming taps, if any, and 
give the engine a dozen turns by hand. 

When a two-stroke engine refuses to start tor no obvious 
reason it is generally due to an excess of petrol in the crank 
chamber. Close the throttle. Take out the plugs and give 


a 


<= 


the engine a dozen turns by hand; then replace the plug 
and try again. 

If your engine really will not go there must be somethin 
wrong with either the compression, the ignition or the fue 
Test each methodically. You can easily feel the compressio! 
when turning by hand. Test the ignition by taking out th 
plugs, with their leads attached, and turning by hand; th 
body of the plug must touch some metal part of the engine 
but it is possible for the plugs to spark in the open and no 
under compression. Test fuel.supply by unscrewing petro 
pipe. If the carburettor float leaks and you cannot repai 
it you might be able to get along by melting off the to] 
and stuffing it with cork. When an engine stops dead it i 
probably ignition trouble; if it splutters or races, suspec 
the fuel supply. If it misses intermittently it is generalh 
due to faulty plugs or worn magneto points; but sometime 
it is undoubtedly bewitched. 

When laying up, if possible, remove the engine; when 
you cannot, remove the magneto; mark the couplings t 
avoid having to retime. Pour a dessertspoonful of lubricatin 
oil through the plug holes and give a few turns by hand 
It is not necessary to remove the oil from the sump. Vaselin 
all bright metal parts and plug the exhaust pipe from out: 
board if the yacht is to be left afloat. 

When the engine is started ahead the first effect of the 
screw is to turn the ship. Hold the rudder amidships an¢ 
note which way she begins to turn; it is useful to know thi: 
when you have to turn in a confined space. When going 
astern a right-handed propeller causes the stern to fly tc 
port, but as the ship gathers way her stern will swing to- 
wards the wind, most likely irrespective of the rudder. 


Rugged. Beautiful. 


WEST 
SYSTEem™ 


207 
HARDENER 


Combined with WesT System 105 Epoxy Resin®, ~~~ 
blush-free 207 Special Clear Hardener™ gives the 
discerning builder excellent wet-out, ideal cure times, 
superior strength and an unsurpassed water-clear finish. 


866-937-8797 
www.westsystem.com 
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May 9, 1879. 


THE BERTHON FOLDING 


THE BERTHON FOLDING CANOE. 

Art this season of the year attention is once more devoted 
by large numbers of our readers to yachts and yachting. The 
scale on which these operations are carried ont yarics, anid 
while one gentleman has a 609 ton ship built for him ond fitted 
with Perkins’ engines, intended to give a speed of fourteen 
knots, of a consnmption of 1 Ib.” of coal per indicated horse- 
bet per hour, 3 score will rest well content with a canoe. 

noeing, under the anspices of Mr. Macgregor, ‘‘ Rob 
Roy,” is yom f Krowing in ‘popularity, and the members of 
the Canoe Club already num nearly GOO. Under these 
circumstances we make no apology for occupying « good deal 
of space in cada gs | anew very ingenicus’canoe, which 
seems to supply a long-felt want. Many tourists have 
experienced the difficulty and annoyance of carrying a cance 


Reprinted from Paddles Past 
Journal of the Historic Canoe & Kayak Association (UK) 
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about with them from lake to Iake or river to river. 
which we illustrate gets over the objection. 
heen designed by the Rev. E. L. Berthon on much the same 
principle as his well-known collapsing boats. Our engravings 


That 
The canoe has 


show the canoc opened, and ander sail; while below are 
a pln and cross sections of the hoat open and folled 
up. In this condition it is bot 3in. thick, and its 
entire weight, with all fittings complete, is but J0Ib., co that 
it is not te muh to say that one man can carry it with 
ease uncer his arm. The hull is made of canvas, donble, 
with aon air space between to secure buoyancy. The sleck is 
of wood, and when forced down flat it is maintained in posi- 
tion by a couple of spring cross bars, as shown, detached 
or fixed ina moment, which effectively prevent the collapse 
of the boat. Besides these there are galvanised iron stanchions 
which prevent the Noor from rising. The mechanical dctails 
have beon very nicely worked out, and the result isa portable 
boat capable of carrying about J6 stones with perfect safety, 
and weighing itself, as we have said, but 40 1b. Our illustra- 
tions are so complete that wo need only add that these canoes 
are built by the Berthon Boat Company, Romsey, Hampshire. 


Peter Duff introduced us to the efficacy 
of removable boat trailer lights back when we 
purchased our Dovekie, the Pilgrim Pelican, 
in 1982. I’ve never liked trailer lights that 
get dunked when launching. My Shearwater 
True North was quickly fitted with removable 
lights when we traded for her in 1994. Her 
original owner had not used an E&D trailer 
so, of course, the light fixtures were nothing 
but useless lumps of metal rusted onto the 
trailer frame. The trailer for a wooden melon- 
seed skiff had a complete set of equally use- 
less corroded lights when we took delivery 
at a salt marsh in North Carolina, so it was 
converted to removable lights, too. 

Recently I’ve begun assembling a set of 
removable LED lights for the trailer under 
our Albin-25 Diesel motor cruiser, the Nord 
Stjerne. The original incandescent lights are 
junk, though the rest of the galvanized trailer 
is very nice. We had to use the Shearwater’s 
light system fastened with duct tape to tow 
her home from Madison, Wisconsin. 

Our Shearwater (now with new own- 
ers) has lights mounted on a pair of large 
cleats atop her stern quarters. The lights are 
removed prior to launching and remounted 
on the trailer for legal parking. We’ve dis- 
covered that local police frown upon trail- 


Fixture Closed. 


Fixture Open. 


Boat Trailer 
Lighting Tricks 
By Moby Nick Scheuer 


ers parked in their jurisdiction without lights 
and/or license plate displayed. There cer- 
tainly are ways to make mounting brackets 
using components sourced at your hardware 
store. However, I really enjoy the challenge 
of designing and fabricating my own stuff. 
The wooden light brackets were fabricated, 
for the most part, on my tilting arbor table 
saw. While the brackets may seem inordi- 
nately large, they’re easy to manipulate with 
gloved hands (notice the snow in the Shear- 
water photos) and wooden knobs do not open 
from vibration on the road. 

Our earlier Dovekie had an extruded 
aluminum light bar secured by a pair of stain- 
less machine screws mated to brass threaded 
sockets molded into the stern deck by E&D. 
Their effort was prompted by a legal require- 
ment to have tail lights within 4’ of the boat’s 
stern, and the back end of the E&D trailer 
terminated much farther forward so it would 
serve as a fulcrum for tipping the hull off 
when launching. The wire harnesses for both 
Dovekie and Shearwater are suspended on 
short lines knotted to various fittings along 
the port rail forward to the tow vehicle. 

The melonseed (Albin will soon follow 
suit) has lights mounted on the trailer frame 
so that removal for launching is optional. 
The wire harnesses are suspended on simple 
wooden toggles engaging a series of eyebolts 
along the trailer frame. The toggles take but a 
moment to fasten or unfasten. 

One of my design criteria is to permit 
lights and harness to be fitted or removed 


Melonseed components. 


Melonseed light in place. 


with gloved hands in chilly weather. We like 
to hitch up and head south in midwinter, like 
once when we departed Minneapolis at 20 
degrees below zero and launched the Dove- 
kie at Everglades National Park at 85°, a 
105° improvement. It’s what trailer boating 
is all about. 

Another factor which favors remov- 
able lights is that off-season maintenance is 
so much easier in the warmth of my shop 
instead of dealing with road crud and snow 
under the trailer out in the driveway. My util- 
ity trailer had a problem with a short which 
was difficult to trace due to wires running 
through the steel tube tongue and other frame 
members which chafed insulation. 

I’ll close this with three general points: 
First, I’ve lost all patience with incandes- 
cent lights for my trailers, it'll be nothing 
but LEDs from now on. Second, ground 
wires leading from light fixtures to a ground 
incorporated in the vehicle wire harness are 
much more trustworthy than using the trailer 
frame and hitch for ground. Third, take the 
trouble to maintain the automaker’s conven- 
tions for wire insulation color, it makes trou- 
bleshooting down the road so much easier; 
for the basic four-wire circuit that’s white for 
ground, brown for running and side marker 
lights, green for right turn and brake and yel- 
low for left turn and brake. 

Maybe we’ll meet at a turnpike oasis 
sometime, eh? Trailer boats rule! 


Shearwater light mounted. 


Wire suspension toggles. 
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Among my electronics projects was the 
replacement of the ancient VHF antenna and 
mount. For all I knew, both came with the 
boat when it was built in 1985. The antenna 
was “fuzzy” and the chrome-coated mount 
was losing the chrome. The deciding factor 
was that the VHF cable from the antenna into 
the boat had lost much of its external protec- 
tive sheath and the grounding mesh wiring 
was exposed to the elements. This meant that, 
over time, the wiring would corrode and the 
connection between the antenna and the radio 
would become unreliable. 

Since I could not find an antenna like 
the one on the boat (4’11” long), I went with 
a new Shakespeare 5400-XT antenna and a 
“lift and lay” mount that I’ve had in storage 
since 2009. The old mount was held with four 
bolts while the new mount is held with three. 
I picked one of the bolt holes for the center of 
the new mount, filled in the un-needed holes, 
drilled new holes, put down the caulking and 
bolted the mount to the top side of the cabin. 

Of interest in the antenna project was 
that the wire with the new antenna was not 
ready for connection to the VHF radio. The 
connection was included with soldering direc- 
tions. Other antennas I have purchased over 
the years had the connector fitted so I had to 
create a hole big enough to take the connec- 
tor. This lack of completeness (i.e., ready to 
go), was very nice as I could pull out the old 
antenna wire and slide in the new wire with- 
out needing to re-close the hole in the cabin 
side created when the original installation was 
made. I have no idea what was used as a sealer 
in 1985, but it was still soft and allowed me to 
change the wires and close up around the new 
antenna cable with no problems. Once I deter- 
mine the needed length of the antenna wire, I 
did the soldering on the boat. 

Thinking about soldering, while I was 
looking at VHF antenna choices, I saw con- 
nectors for the cable to radio that do not 
require soldering. The center wire sticks into 
the pin “firmly” and the mesh ground wire 
is clamped/crimped. I asked the sales per- 


From the Lee Rail 


By C. Henry Depew 
(Tallahassee, Florida) 


son about this arrangement and was told it 
was on the market for those who work on 
their boats but do not know how to solder. I 
learned basic soldering in junior high when 
each student “built” a crystal radio as a shop 
project. I learned more about soldering from 
my father as we worked on our family vehi- 
cles. (I still have, and use, his electric solder- 
ing iron.) I also have an “instant” heat solder- 
ing gun for electrical connections. Since my 
old VHF antenna wire’s solder connection to 
the plug is still good, I wonder how long the 
“crimped” connection will last? 

Do you have any hard, solid copper elec- 
trical wire lying around? I mean the hard cop- 
per wire about size #10 or #12. I find a piece 
very helpful in cleaning out the nozzle at the 
end of a tube of sealant. At the house I use an 
ice pick to create a new hole for the sealant 
to come through. I do not have an ice pick on 
the boat, but I do have a short piece (about 6” 
long) of #12 wire that does the job quite nicely 
when I grip it with a pair of pliers to push it in 
and then pull it back out. If you do not have 
access to the larger sized wire, a #14 doubled 
will also get the job done. The idea is to not cut 
back the tube (making a bigger hole) when fill- 
ing in small holes or cracks. 

Chafe protection for lines is becoming 
very interesting. A number of firms are mak- 
ing heavy use synthetic fiber lines with chafe 
protection woven over the lines for use on 
large commercial vessels. With luck, some 
of this technology will make its way down 
to the recreational boat level. One of the 
sources of information at this point is Chafe- 
Pro (www.chafepro.com). 

All of us who use boats know about the 
problem of mixing dissimilar metals and the 


corrosion that can result. I had not thought 
too much about this problem around the 
house until I was shown where a copper to 
galvanized connection had slowly failed and 
dripped water for a number of years inside a 
chase (out of sight, out of mind) at a building 
I go to for my Taoist Tai Chi class. In fact, 
all the wood in the chase’s sub flooring was 
wet and black mold was present. After the 
people cleaning up got rid of the black mold, 
those doing the repair work had to remove a 
shower, the sub flooring thereunder and part 
of the bathroom wall. When the connection 
was made (sometime in the ‘70s) a dielectric 
fitting/union was not used between the cop- 
per pipe and the galvanized pipe. Over time, 
corrosion took place and the connection 
failed. Perhaps it is time to check your indoor 
plumbing pipe connections? 

Winter in North Florida is an interest- 
ing time. For a while my skiff project moved 
along quite nicely and I had hopes of “tank 
testing” the boat in a nearby swimming pool. 
All was glued and screwed together and the 
inside primed when almost a month of low 
temperature or high humidity hit. Moving 
the boat project inside the house was not an 
option for two reasons. First, no room inside 
for such a project. Second, my wife’s aller- 
gies would not react favorably to the fumes 
given off by the primer or finish paint. Hence, 
the boat sat in the garage waiting suitable 
weather. We had one day of low humidity and 
relatively high temperature so I primed the 
bottom. The boat sat for a while longer before 
I was able to prime the rest of the outside of 
the hull. Once all the paint has dried it will 
be time to put the boat in the pool and see if 
there are any leaks. If no leaks, I will do the 
finish sanding, the final painting and get the 
boat ready to go to the coast. If leaks appear, 
back to finding same and fixing. 

For those who want to make their own 
sails, there is an interesting article on build- 
ing sails from polytarp in the March/April 
2012 issue of Small Craft Advisor starting on 
page 38, or take a look at www.polysail.com. 
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Pert Lowell, Co., Ing 
> AK 


Builders of the famous Town Class sloop 
in wood or fiberglass as well as other 
custom traditional wooden boats since 


1934. 
Mast Hoops 


Mast Hoop Fasteners - Sail 
Hanks - Parrel Beads - 
Wood Cleats - Wood Shell 
Blocks - Deadeyes - 
Bullseyes - Custom Bronze 
Hardware 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 
Lanes End, Newbury, MA 01950 
(978) 462-7409 


WELLFLEET 
Wooden Boats Built to Order 


Row, Power, or Sail — Phil Bolger Designs 
Bare Hulls, Complete Boats 
Lumber Yard Skiff Plans, 

Shoal Draft Our Specialty 
Check Out My Website 


www.oldwharf.com 
Or Give Me a Call at (508) 349 2383 
Walter Baron, Boatbuilder 
170 Old Chequessett Neck Rd, Wellfleet, MA 02667 


Hadden Boat Company 


Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


Our Current Project 
36’ Vinnie Cavanaugh Replica 


11Tibbets Ln., Georgetown, ME 04548 
(207) 371-2662 


Builders & Restorers 


C. Stickney Boatbuilders Ltd. 
15 Wiley’s Corner Rd. St. George, ME 04860 
207-372-8543 


Custom Wooden Boat 
Building & Restoration 
—— : 


10/6” Yacht Tender Elegant 
E-mail woodboats@msn.com 
Blog 
http:://blackguillemot.wordpress.com/ 


Hansen & Company 
Builders of Practical & Impractical 


Boats 
Gloucester Gull Dories & Other Small Boats 
www.hansenandcompany.blogspot.com 
Dennis Hansen 207-594-8073 
P.O. Box 122 dgehansen@myfairpoint.net 
Spruce Head, ME 04859 


Anest Yachts Inc 


Custom Classic & Traditional Boats 
Huntington, Long Island, NY 
(516) 457-5083 
www.AnestYachts.com 


Available 


Spring 2012 
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Cape Cod’s 
Sailing Headquarters 
& Wooden Boat Center 
*Established 1951* 
Proud Builders of 
Arey’s Pond Catboats 


14’ Cat — 16‘ Lynx Cabin 
16’ Lynx Open — 16‘ Launch 
18’ Daysailer 
20* Cruising Cat 
21’ Launch 
Traditional Elegance 
All boats built to the highest standards. 
Hulls are wood or fiberglass with 
teak or mahogany trim. 
Solid bronze hardware, 
Sitka spruce spars. 


Brokerage Boat Sales 
APBY Sailing School 
Mooring Rentals and Storage 
Box 222, S. Orleans, MA 02662 


(508) 255-0994 
www.areyspondboatyard 


(607) 547-2658 


Tom Krieg's Boat Shop 


(At 6 Mile Point on West Lake Rd.) 
P.O. Box 1007 
Cooperstown, NY 13326 


Woodenboat Restoration & Rigging 


| ABKIE 
SMALL 


le’ cruising kayak © Vick Newick, design * 53 


BURNHAM 


Boat Buitpinc & DESIGN 


11 BuRNHAM Cr. 
P.O. Box 541 
Essex, MA 01929 
978-768-2569 
BURNHAMBOATBUILDING.COM 


Capt. HaroLp A. BurNHAM 
DESIGNER, SAWYER, SHIPWRIGHT, 


AND SAILMAKER 
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Unique Wood-Strip 
Performance, Sea Kayaks 


Kits, Plans & 
Finished Boats 


Send $3 for a catalog to: 
Nick Schade 
Guillemot Kayaks 
54 South Rd. 
Groton, CT 06340-4624 
ph: 860-659-8847 


Plans & Kits 


...the day he launches a new boat. 


Award Winning Boat Kits 


BOATS INC 


FV GERVEDASCNE 


Free “Consumer Guide To Building Your Dream Boat” 
Imagine the pride of riding on the water inaboat This is the feeling expressed by thousands of 
like those pictured in Messing About In Boats. Glen-L builders and we'd like you to experience 
As you tow her to the lake, envious onlookers it too. Leave a voicemail at 877-913-2108 for 
give you “thumbs up” on the highway. You load — your FREE copy of our “Consumer’s Guide To 
her on the waler and your heart swells with pride Building Your Dream Boat” - www.Glen-L.com 
as she floats like a dream. Gliding along the 
water, other boaters stop and ask “what year ts 
it?” Or, “where did you get that beautiful boat?” 
Your smile is so big your cheeks hurt and you 
teply, “she’s brand new, I built her myself.” 


“The finished boat and response I get when 
showing her, are more rewarding than I could 
have ever imagined. ” 


Rick Dufresne - Portland, OR 


WESTON FARMER 
BUILDING PLANS & ARTICLE REPRINTS 


BUILD A WESTON FARMER CLASSIC DESIGN. 15 plans available for the amateur boatbuilder 
from 10’ launch IRREDUCIBLE to famous 32’ blue-water ketch TAHITIANA. Send $2 for catalog 
defining specs, plans, contents, prices, etc. 


READ & ENJOY A WESTON FARMER BOAT STORY. We have 20 article reprints on small 
boat designs written through the years by E. Weston Farmer, N.A., considered by many to have 
been one of the outstanding marine writers of all time. Delightful reading for only $1 per page. All 
articles include line drawings, offsets, etc. that you can use. Send $2 for catalog listing. 


WESTON FARMER ASSOCIATES 
7034-D Hwy. 291, Tum Tum, WA 99034 


THE SIMMONS Classics of the North Carolina coast 


18-, 20- & 22-foot plans available 


eee i 
Gin ~ Outstandingly seaworthy vessels 


~ 30 mps with low power 


~ Light & simple; plywood lapstrake construction 


~ Detailed plans & directions; no lofting 


Cape Fear Museum 
Wilmington, NC 
910.798.4371 
capefearmuseum.com 
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This Space 
Available 


$18 / Issue 


go to: 
maib.office@ gmail.com 


for more information 


Jordan Wood Boats | 
P.O. Box 194, South Beach, OR 97366 
541-867-3141 


www.jordanwoodboats.com 
KBREKREKEREREREREERER 


Distinctive Boat Designs 


Meticulously Developed and Drawn 
For the Amateur Builder 


Nee 
lL. CRADLE BOAT 
|, BABY TENDER 
a 


BEACH CRUISER | 
FOOTLOOSE + 


ss 
-_— 


DRAKETAIL 


MODELS THAT REALLY SAIL 
Rubber Band & Sail Powered Kits 


Pre-Shaped & Drilled Parts 
Brass, Copper & Stainless Hardware 


Great Fun in Pool, Pond, or Sea: Order Yours Today 


Order #800-533-9030 (U.S.) VISA/MC accepted 
Other Kits & Plans Available, catalog $1.0 


SEAWORTHY SMALL SHIPS 
Dept. M, PO Box 2863 
Prince Frederick, MD 20678, USA 


Visit our Home Page at 
http://www.seaworthysmallships.com 


DUCKWORK 
BOAT BUILDERS SUPPLY 


e plans 

e hardware 

- custom sails 

e epoxy/supplies 

e sailmaking supplies 

e tools and MORE 
low prices, fast service 


www.duckworksbbs.com 


SWIFTY 12 
Ta 


td 


anyone can 

build from 

our pre- 

assembled 

kit. Price, 

including sail, $1500. Catalog of 13 kit 
designs handcrafted in Vermont, $5. 
Demonstration video, $20, DVD. 


SHELL BOATS 
561 Polly Hubbard Rd., St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-9645 
www-shellboats 


Plans ¢ Patterns ¢ Articles * Books 
Instant Boat Series * Downeast Dories * Model Building 


Visit our website @ www.instantboats.com 
Call, write or email for information or help with your project. 


H.H. Payson & Company 
PO Box 122 
Spruce Head, ME 04859 


Going forward in the spirit and tradition of Dynamite Payson. 


Just Do It! 


Dennis Hansen Boatbuilder 207-594-7587 


CHESAPEAKE LIGHT CRAFT 
THE BEST BOATS YOU CAN BUILD.” 


Northeaster Dory 
and more than 80 other boat kits! 


For a free catalog of boat kits, plans, and 
boatbuilding materials, visit clcboats.com 
or call 410.267.0137 
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CONRAD NATZIO 


BUFFLEHEAD 
BOATBUILDER | 


15.5’x33” plans 
for experienced builders 


HUGH HORTON 
SMALL BOATS 
SOLID COMFORT BOATS 
8471 SW CR 347 
Cedar Key, FL 32625 
huhorton@gmail.com — 


A range of small 
craft plans for 
very easy home 

building in 
plywood 


Built by the designer's 10 yr old daughter, 
= ae os} Grace's Tender is a great introduction to 

~*21st century cruising sailing canoe forsavvy sailors” ayiaa es 

= a thotoby Biking boatbuilding, sailing and generally 

messing about in boats. 8 ft long, weighs 

55 Ib. Plans, a 2 hour DVD, kits available. 


Ai. Z ARCH DAVIS DESIGN 
b ‘ ch. 37 Doak Rd, Belfast, ME 04915. 
< 207-930-9873. 
ATKIN www.archdavisdesigns.com 


Atkin illustrated catalog. Containing more than 

300 Atkin designs and new text. Famed Atkin See : 

double-enders, traditional offshore and coastal IA bedideis EOIGY Designs by Platt Monfort 
cruising yachts, rowing/sailing dinghies, : 


utilities and houseboats. $15.00 U.S. and 
Canada (post paid) and $22.00 U.S. overseas STUDY PLANS BOOK $4.95 


airmail. Payment: U.S. dollars payable through INSTRUCTIONAL VIDEO $19.95 
a U.S. bank. NOW ON DVD ALSO 


ATKIN BOAT PLANS Monford Associates 


PO. Box 3005M, Noroton, CT 06820 50 Haskell Rd. MA, Westport, ME 04578 


: 207) 882-5504 
apatkin @ aol.com Gun 
www.atkinboatplans.com 


Robb White & Sons 
Sport Boat 


: Handy, pretty, proven 16’x43” strip 
ROAR 2 planked skiff will plane two adults with 
14’ x 4’ x 75 Ibs. 4hp. Full size mold patterns, complete 
Jigless Taped Seam instructions. $75 Photos & specs at 
$15 Plans - $1 Info on 16 Boats www.robbwhite.com. 
JIM MICHALAK Robb White & Sons 


118 E. Randall, Lebanon, IL 
62254 P.0. Box 561, Thomasville, GA 31799 | 


For details, visit the website: 
www.broadlyboats.com/sections 


or contact: 
CONRAD NATZIO BOATBUILDER 


15 Lanyard PI 
Woodbridge, Suffolk 
IP12 1FE 

United Kingdom 

Tel +44 1394 383491 


<gaboats.com> 


Supplies 


William Clements P.O. Box 87 MAINE COAST LUMBER, INC. 


Boat Builder No. Billerica, MA 01862 
Since 1980 <bill@boatbldr.com> 17 White Birch Lane 4 Warren Ave. 
<www.boatbldr.com> York, ME 03909 Westbrook, ME 04902 
(207) 363-7426 Se (207) 856-6015 
(800) 899-1664 Ts s (877) 408-4751 
Fax (207) 363-8650 — Fax (207) 856-6971 
M-F 7am-Spm = EE. SINS M-F 7:30am-4:30pm 
— zs Saturday 8am-12pm 
WOOD/ CANVAS CANOE RESTORATIONS 
HARDWOOD LUMBER « SOFTWOOD LUMBER °« 
RESTORATION SUPPLIES and TOOLS HARDWOOD PLYWOODS * MELAMINE ¢ MDF « 
MARINE PLYWOODS « MDO « PARTICLE BOARD « 


SILICON BRONZE AND BRASS WOOD SCREWS 
SLATWALL « LAMINATE * EDGE BANDING * VENEER * 


BRASS CANOE TACKS & STEMBANDS 
AND MORE!! 
We Deliver 


mainecoastlumber. peal 5 
For free catalog call (978) 663-3103 ME, NH, VT,MA, RI Ginail: info@mainecoastlumber.com  Weship UPS 
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Small-Craft & Cruising Sails 
B dan, gaff, ter, lug, sprit, etc. 
nadie °° ER 


Aerodynamic designs in Peg 


white, cream, tanbark and 


é eee = Soe 
eee 3 Oceanus < 


Ainy Sail , Traditional to High Tech , Photos, quotes at a 
to 100 sq. ft. www.dabblersails.com 
Re-cuts , Repairs & Custom Canvas Work 


22 years in business e-mail - dab @crosslink.net 
sewtec@hughes.net - 850-773-7929 ph/fax 804-580-8723 
or write us at PO Box 235 
Wicomico Church, VA 22579 


SPACE AVAIL ABLE Stuart K. Hopkins, sole prop 


If you offer a product that might be of 

interest to small boat folks you can let Pb ”,. 

them know about it right here for only _ Pr HANDMADE 
$18 a month. Interested? my pAMANS KNive, 


aa 207-882-9820 
——- ay 
Contact Us pi a 


MAIB, 29 Burley St. Wenham, MA 01984 
maib.office@ gmail.com | ae ee? custou 
(978) 774-0906 a Ne My DESIGNS as 
18 
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"With my wooden canoes starting at 
$55,000.00, my clients expect me to 
build boats using only the finest 
materials available. 


ea 


For me that meant switching to nn 
MAS epoxies over 10 years ago. : a 


When I watch the wonder and excitement on peoples faces as they touch 
and admire one of my newly finished canoes, I know that I have 
MAS Epoxies to thank. 


MAS is not just another epoxy, it is my epoxy." 


-Philip Greene, owner, Woodsong Canoes 


RAKA EPOXY & FIBERGLASS 

; We have several types of epoxy resins with different mix ratios 
Its NO Blush, not Low Blush! for coating, Shane and Dreoie construction. Our large 
fiberglass inventory includes many weights of standard woven 
materials as well as a good selection of biaxials and triaxials. 
Carbon and kevlar fabrics are also available. We offer the 
lowest prices and same day UPS shipping. Our normal store 
hours are fom 9am to 5pm Monday to Friday. Write or call us 
or see our internet site for complete info and prices. 


RAKA Marine 
3490 Oleander Ave., Ft. Pierce, FL 34982-6571 
Ph. (772) 489-4070 — Fax (772) 461-2070 


www.masepoxtes.com 1-888-627-3769 www.raka.com 
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UNSCREW-UMS”™ 
broken-screw 
extractors 


Remove damaged 

fastenings. Minimal 

damage to wood. 

Hollow tool uses 

stub as guide. Sizes % 

to remove screws from No. 2 

to No. 24, lags, nails, and drifts. 

T&L TOOLS 

24 Vinegar Hill Rd., Gales Ferry, CT 06335 

Phone: 860-464-9485 © Fax: 860-464-9709 
unscrew-ums@tltools.com 


www.titools.com 


SWANSON BOAT COMPANY 


Specializing in Designs 

to Fit Particular Needs 
Tradition-based Rowing Craft 

Design & Construction 


420 Broad St., Windsor, CT 06095 
Phone: 860-299-6502 


E-Mail: Rodger Swanson412 @comcast.net 
R.C. Swanson, Proprietor 


Wood Canoe 
Hardware 


CANOE HARDWARE 


1/2”, 11/16”, 7/8” Canoe Tacks; 3/8” Oval 

Brass Stem Bands; Clenching Irons; 3/16” 

Bronze Carriage Bolts; Canoe Plans; Clear 
White Cedar. Price List Available. 


NORTHWOODS CANOE SHOP 
Ph: (888) 564-1020 
Fax: (207) 564-3667 
Web: www.woodencanoes.com 
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GAMBELL & HUN TER 
SAILMAKERS 


Sails 


16 Limerock St., Camden, ME 04843 
(207) 236-3561 
www.gambellandhunter.net 


Quality Cedar Strips 
MAS Epoxy 
Supplies - Tools 


603-744-6872 \ 
www.newfound.com <= 


ATLANTIC WHITE CEDAR 


Boat grade rough sawn flitches in stock. 
Most are 16’ long 4/4 to 8/4 thick. 
New supply ready to ship. 

Call or write for info. 


J.D. ENGLAND CO. 
1780 Remlik Dr., Urbanna, VA 23175 
(804) 758-2721 


WHITE OAK 
Quarter sawn, green & air dried 
L 20’, 4/4 — 8/4 
Also tulip, cherry, B, locust, ash, 
walnut, spruce, hemlock & others 


SPECIALTY WOODS 


Westbrook, CT 
(860) 399-5224 (860) 304-2547 


456 Fuller St. 
Ludlow, MA 01056-1309 


BIE LINE OF TRAILEX ALUM Iyy 
zy 


ON 


WHITE POLYTARP SAILS 


& SAIL KITS 
2291 GASLIGHT ST. 

PORT ST. LUCIE, FL 34952 
PHONE: 317-385-3444 
EMAIL: POLYSAIL@AOL.COM 
WEBSITE: WWW.POLYSAIL.COM 


Atlantic White Cedar 


Custom cut to your specifications from our own 
logs which we bring up from Florida. Lengths up 
to 24’. 


Cypress and other species available upon request. 


Woodcraft Productions Ltd. 
P.O. Box 17307 
Smithfield, RI 02917-0704 
Tel (401) 232-2372 * Fax (401) 232-1029 


CUT COPPER CLENCH NAILS 
Pure half hard hand drawn copper made 
on old Atlas company machines. 

3 diameters: 1/16”, 3/32”, 1/8” 

11 sizes: 3/4” to 1-3/8” 

For sample packet & information send $3 
To order call 603-433-1114 or write 
STRAWBERY BANK MUSEUM 
P.O. Box 300, Portsmouth, NH 03802 


MERTON’S 


FIBERGLASS AND 
MARINE SUPPLY 


Co nang tay 


Quality Brand Name Products 


Competit 


Online catalog 
www.mertons.com 
all 800-333-0314 
P.O. Box 399 
East Longmeadow, 
MA 01028 


Supplying Quality Products 
To Boat Owners, 
Hull Finishers & Boatyards 
for over 20 years. 


800-333-0314 


CLASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


BOATS FOR SALE 


half-finished. FG plywood hulls, welded aluminum 
wing. Incl fg supplies, Hobie 16 rig & other parts 
& (optional) advice to help you finish it up. Also 
comes w/custom-made aluminum cradle adaptable 
to most trirs. Asking $1,200 for everything (advice 
would be free). 

TOM DAWKINS, Middletown, CT, (860) 
632-0829 or (845) 452-2150 wknds (5) 


Toad Hall, 26’x\0’, ‘79 Penn Yan 26 SF. Great 
family boat. Huge well-protected cockpit for kids, 
pets, toys & beach-going activities. 18” draft tun- 
nel hull allows incredible fishing, gunk-holing 
& creek sneaking. Stand-up cabin incl full head, 
galley, dinette & berths. Everything for keeping 
a family of 4 warm, fed & happy. Asking price: 
$9,950. Call for full details. 

MR. TOAD, Essex, MA, (781) 910-8409 (5) 


iF an A 


Windward 15, (Karl Stambaugh design) launched 
‘03 by experienced boatbuilder. Okoume hull 
sheathed in dynel & epoxy. Douglas Fowler sail. 
Galv trlr was new w/boat. Never been left outside. 
$3,500. 

RICK LAPP, Muncy, PA, (570) 772-0920, lapps@ 
windward.net (5 


°76 O'Day 25, w/trir & Suzuki 9.9 elect start, pow- 
er tilt, low hrs. Boat in good shape for age. In slip. 
JOE CATHEY, Bayview ID, (208) 773-3109, 
caadnil@roadrunner.com (5) 


Melonseed Skiff, built °95 by Crawford, stored for 
most of the time, lightly used. Dark green, tanbark 
sail, c/b, mooring cover, oars. $5,900. 

JOHN NABERS, Windemere, FL, Call owner at 
(407) 875-2648 or builder at (617) 837-3666 (5) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 
Classified ads are FREE TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS for personally owned boat 
related items. Each ad will automatically 
appear in two consecutive issues. Further 
publication of any ad may be had on request. 


A one-time charge of $8 will be made 
for any photograph included with any ad. 
For return of photo following publication, 
include a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Non-subscribers and commercial busi- 
nesses may purchase classified ads at 25¢ 
per word per issue. To assure accuracy, 
please type or print your ad copy clearly. 

Mail to Boats, 29 Burley St, Wenham, 
MA 01984, or e-mail to maib.office @ gmail. 
com. No telephone ads please. 


22’ Marshall, ’72, for sale by 24 owner. 22hp 
Palmer gas engine runs like well oiled sewing ma- 
chine, looks terrible. Open layout below, all gear, 
been to Maine and Chesapeake Bay more than 
once. Located in Bricktown, NJ. $17,500. Due to 
my health and age my honey must go. 

BOB REDDINGTON, 235 Lake Ave., Bay Head, 
NJ 08742, (732) 295-1590, (732) 814-1737 (5) 


°89 Surf Scooter, designed & built by Sam Devlin. 
Equipment consists of: Honda 45hp o/b w/electric 
start, Raytheon depth/fish finder, Magellan 5000 
D GPS, Midland VHF, Richie electric compass, 
Asmith 1000 electric compass, DC circuit breaker 
panel w/main disconnect, battery monitor, (3) deep 
cycle 12v batteries, 10a smart battery charger, 30a 
shore power, 50’ shore power 30a cable, (2) 20a 
GFI outlets, Horizon Hailer Intercom, Select head 
w/holding tank, (2) automatic bilge pumps, (1) high 
capacity bilge pump, Simpson Lawrence anchor 
windlass, 25lb. Bruce w/150’ chain & nylon rode, 
(6) Bronze ports w/screens, bronze clock & barom- 
eter, Swing Sea propane stove, canvas & screens for 
all openings, 5000lb Easy Off trlr w/brakes, canvas 
Bimini. & much more. $30,000 OBO. 

JIM TOMKINS, (716) 773-5268 jtboatworks@ 
gmail.com (4) 


Catbird 16 Sharpie Daysailer, cat ketch rig, great 
beach cruiser. Professionally built, well kept, can- 
vas cockpit cover. Natural mahogany seats, floor- 
boards, rails. No varnish. $7,950. Photos from 
handywoman505 @ yahoo.com. 

VIRGINIA GERDARDI, (631) 604-5424 (4) 


io / J Ay: ee 
Classic Bass Boat, ‘64, heavy duty f/ghull, just 
completed rebuild from hull up & converted to 
Volvo 4-cyl 1/0 (low hours). Setup for 2 for eco- 
nomical & comfortable cruising, portojon, icebox, 
sink, rear camper covering. Lots of mahogany 
& bronze. $7,000 w/o trir, $8,000 w/trlr, located 
northern Lake Champlain. 

BILL MOULTON, VT, (802) 479-0858, bill@bill- 
moulton.com (4) 


Reproduction Collection Reduction Required, due 
to space limitations: 11’3” Asa Thompson Skiff, ou- 
kume, glue/stitch/copper rivets. $1,900. 10’ Chaisson 
Dory Tender, cedar on oak, copper rivets. $2,600. 10’ 
Lawton Tender, carvel cedar on oak, copper rivets. 
$6,500. All in exc cond. 

JIM DOOLEY, Marshfield, MA, (781) 834-2979 (4) 


15’ Aluminum Tracker, 9.9hp 4-stroke Merc, lots 
of extras, vy little use. $2,800 cash OBRO. 20° ‘04 
Lunenburg NS Troll Dory, w/motor well, 2 pr oars, 
anchor. $2,800 cash OBRO. 18’ Old Town Otca Ca- 
noe, built ‘61, exc cond. $1,500 cash OBRO. 16’ Old 
Town Otca Canoe, built ‘49, vy nice cond. $1,500 
cash OBRO. 14’ Bahamian Sailing Dinghy, needs 
rebuilding. $700 cash OBRO. 

LEON POTHIER, Westfield, MA, (413) 562-2216.(4) 


BOATS WANTED 


Liveaboard Coastal Cruiser, by non-profit Chris- 
tian ministry (501c3), large enough for two domes- 
tic missionaries to live aboard and coastal cruise 
for a long time. 

BISHOP CLAY TEPPENPAW, Kent, TX, (806) 
469-9783, graced52 1 @yahoo.com (4) 


SAILS & RIGGING FOR SALE 


Mast, Boom & Sails, w/all standing & running 
rigging from 16’ sailboat. Mast is solid spruce, 
sails in exc cond. No boat. $450. 

BYRON STEGER, Chepachet, RI, (401) 568-2614 (5) 
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Burt’s Canoes 


14’ Picnic Cat 
17’ Sun Cat 
Other models 
in stock 


Traditional Wood/Canvas Canoes 


BURT LIBBY 2103 Hallowell Rd. 
(207) 268-4802 Litchfield, ME 04350 


Sail for a canoe 


Excellent quality and design 
$299.00 plus shipping - 
National Sailing Committee 
American Canoe Association 


Pay to: C. Sutherland 
Send to: 

Chuck Sutherland 
2210 Finland Rd. 


FERNALD’S MARINE 
On the River Parker 
Rt. 1A, Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 


Things You Should 
Know About 


Publication of Your 
Classified Ads 


If we recieve your ad just before going 
to press, there will be a two-week 
interval during printing before the issue 
containing it will be mailed, and a 


further ten days to two weeks in the mail 
is added to the interval before your ad 
will be in readers’ hands. If we receive 
your ad just after going to press, up to 
another two weeks will be added. Thus 
is can be from three to six weeks before 
your ad will appear. You can receive up 
to two more issues after sending in your 
ad before it will appear. It will not be in 
the next issue you receive for certain. 


Green Lane, PA 18054 


For info and 
Free rig plans 
seashell@entermail.net 
Www.enter.net/~skimmer 


Messing About in Boats 
Subscription Order Form 
Name 
Mail Address 
mess ie City ______ State___ Zip ____ 


AOOWE fim 
Mail Orders 
12 Months — $32 (Payable by Check) 
To: Messing About in Boats 
29 Burley St, Wenham, MA 01984-1943 


3 Months Trial Subscription — $8 
Mail Order Only 


Internet Orders 
12 Months — $36 (Payable by Credit Card 


To: www.duckworksbbs.com/media/maib 


No Telephone Orders Accepted 
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GEAR FOR SALE 


Palmer 120hp Engine, straight 6, recent top end 
work & new starter. Runs great. $700. Palmer 27hp 
Engine, 4 w/reduction gear. Runs exc. $900. 

JOE FITTIPALDI, Rio Grande, NJ, (609) 992- 
6612 (3) 


There is nothing— mais nothing— 
half so much worth doing ‘| - 


as simply messing about in boats. 


Famous Quotation & Illustration 
from The Wind in the Willows 

Join us in expressing Ratty’s sentiment to the 
world. Tee Shirts, Long Sleeve Tees, Sweatshirts, 
and Tote Bags. Order on-line or by mail. Visit 
www.messingabout.com for more info or to print 
an order form. 

THE DESIGN WORKS, 9101 Eton Rd, Silver 
Spring, MD 20901 (301) 589-9391 (voice mail only) 


Antique Inboard Engines: Palmer Brothers S-1 
(CT made), ‘14 1-cyl gasoline marine engine in exc 
cond. No cracks or welds, never restored. Fresh 
water cooled w/eccentric driven water pump. 
Bronze “make &break” ignition. Only known S-1 
to exist. $4,750 or offer. Houle Motor Works (? 
Boston made), circa ‘09 1-cyl gasoline marine en- 
gine in exc cond. Appears to be original paint, no 
cracks or welds. Fresh water cooled, jump spark 
ignition. Built-in reduction gear, appears to have 
been early steam engine replacement. Only known 
1-cyl example in existence. $1,975 or offer. Can 
deliver, ship or arrange pick-up. Information and 
images: wontfloat@ yahoo.com. 

Roger Grosser, Pearl Engine Co., VT, (802) 467- 
3205 (5) 


BOOKS & PLANS FOR SALE 


MAIB Collection, we are moving and our col- 
lection of MAJB must go. We have every issue 
from April ‘91- to June ‘06 plus some older issues 
dating back to April ‘85. They are in mint condi- 
tion and from a smoke-free home. We would like to 
pass them on all as one lot. We are not looking for 
a lot of money for them, just a good loving home. 
Are you interested? We are located in Stratford, 
CT. Pick-up only, they are too heavy to ship. 
PAM & JOHN HUTCHINSON, Stratford, CT, 
(203) 583-9680 (5) 


Free Back Issues, of WoodenBoat magazine, over 
30 years. I will drive up to 50 miles from Barnegat, 
NJ to deliver. 

HARRY MOTE, Barnegat, NJ, (609) 660-0100 (4) 


Imagine the Pride You’ll Feel, on the water in 
a boat built with your own two hands. Call (877) 
913-2108 for FREE Consumer Guide to Building 
Your Dreamboat. 

www.Glen-L.com (TF) 


WATERFRONT PROPERTY 
FOR SALE/RENT 


Downeast Maine Oceanfront 4-Bedroom House 
for rent, downstairs ADA compliant. Beautiful 
views, exc kayaking, small boating, water watch- 
ing area. 

PHILIP FRASSICA, Brandon, VT, (802) 247- 
8000, www.9PerioPoint.com, www.VRBO. 
com/374376 (5) 


Shiver Me Timbers By: Robert L. Summers 
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Upcoming Shows 


Apr 19-22 Bay Bridge Boat Show, MD ** 
Apr 27-29 Annapolis Spring Sailboat Show 
May 26-29 Woodstock Crafts, New Paltz, NY ** 
Jun29-Jul1 WoodenBoat Show, Mystic, CT ** 
Aug 10-12 Maine Boats & Harbors, Rockland ** 
*“on-water demos 
PO 144 Charlotte VT 05445 802.425.3926 www.adirondack-guide-boat.com guideboat@together.net 


This is a prospective customer taking our 14ft Vermont Fishing Dory out for a sea-trial off Miami Beach. 
It was15 degrees back in Vermont....84 in Miami....turquoise waters, brilliant sun....a sandy job....but 
somebody has to do it. There is no water in the boat. If you would like a color version of this photo....plus 
a couple of other photos in the sequence...send an e-mail to us at guideboat@together.net 


